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HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS AS CONDITIONERS OF COLLEGE 
sVeCESS: IMPLICATIONS AND THEORIES CONCERNING 
MENTAL FACTORS AND FACULTIES 


HERBERT SORENSON 
University of Minnesota 
From the time that colleges and universities opened their doors to 
imit students, major attention has been devoted to their elestien 
With the mer ased output of secon lary schools, the qu stion of student 
; has become numbered among the paramount problems aft eal 
iministration. During the last decade, the high schools have 


have graduated in cor- 


} 
‘ 


several times as many students as tney 


.¢ periods previous to that time. This increase, coupled with 


al and professional lemands for inereased training, has aeccentu 


e problem of student s¢ lection along with other matters of higher 


n. 
When a college or university admits a student, it does so with the ex- 
tion that he will not only select one or more of the college majors 


will also succeed in them. Course sequences in higher education 
beginnings which usually demand definite prerequisites of training 


rere unusual capacity seems to serve as well. 


pt in special cases W 

lition to meeting the preparatory requirements, the college or 
sity is particularly concerned that the student will carry on suc- 
lly to graduation. The term ‘‘college risk’’ with its various quali- 
clement in the vocabularies of university ad- 


s has become an active 


trators. 


The methods used to select college students inelude specified high- 
school courses, entrance examinations, m rely a high-school diploma, a 


im of hieh-school scholarship, a specified minimum for high-school 


radnates on eollege ability tests, and in some advanced situations by 
‘ested performance on college-ability examinations irrespective and 
ndent of high-school graduation. The last twenty years have wit- 


| definitely directed statistical attack on the relation of certain en- 


qualifications to success in college as measured by quality of 
M4 and by persiste! ee in school. There have been manifold re- 
st ; which have demonstrated unquestioned relationship between 
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high-school and eollege achievement Applied phases of these studi 
are evident in colleges which seleet only the high-school graduates v 
the highest scholarship. During the past deeade with almost a uw 
sweep mental test data have become administrative aids in stu 
selection 

Even in view of the apparently greater validity of high-school st 
ing and college ability tests for the admission of college students, n 
schools persist in demanding a minimum number of high-school w 
in specified subjects. A typical requirement is four years of Englis 
two of mathematics, two of the natural seiences and four of a foreigr 
language. This requirement is made not only to facilitate the coordi 
tion of high-school training with college training, but also on the a 
tion that students having mastered such study, if not better selected 
at least better trained for the mental rigors to be encountered in 
lege education 

The substance of this study harks back to the voeciferously as well 
scientifically attacked theory that the study of some subjects tr 
equips, or builds up mental vigor which contributes to one’s lear 
ability. In fact the data to be presented lend themselves, v 
malicious stretch of the imagination, to such interpretation. 

For students who had entered Northwestern University’s Colleg 
Liberal Arts as freshmen, relationships in tabular form were comput 
between the numbers of high-school units presented for admission 
eollege scholarship. College scholarship was ealeulated for t! 
three semesters of work, the freshmen year and first half of the soy 
more year. No definite and unquestionable relationships existed betwee! 
varied amounts of any high-school subject offered as entrance credent 
and honor point average in college except one. That subject is th 
which in turn is attacked, glorified, defiled, and haloed. It is Latin 

Before numerical data of this study are presented, reference will by 
made te a somewhat analagous study by Bolenbaugh and Proctor 
academie and vocational pattern groups of subjects presented for « 
lege admission and subsequent success in college.’ The academic-patten 
group includes those pupils ‘who ineluded in their fifteen units of hig! 
school work less than three units of voeational work, and the vocatior 


pattern group those students who included in their high-school stud) 


three or more units of vocational work. Bolenbaugh and Proctor 
eluded that the two groups did about equally well in college. 
‘ Rolenbaugh, Lawrence, and Proctor, William Martin. ‘‘Relation of t! 


jects Taken in High School to Success in College.’’ Journal of Educational Res 
XV (February, 1927), 87-92. 
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view of the criterion of choosing the two patterns which included 
20 percent of the 15 high-school units and in view of the liberality 

f Stanford in its subject prescriptions, the classification used is a rather 
se one. This is further evidenced by the ratio of vocational to aca 
patterns, which is 4.45 to 1. Additional support for this attitude 

s 1 nd In the eorrelation between high-sehool scholarship and Thorn 
lest score which is higher for the vocational group than for the aca 

It is rather unusual that abstract intelligence correlates more 

with vocational subjects than with the academic. The authors 

ide that there is no relation between subject pattern and college 
success; but on examination of the tabular material it appears that 7.5 
nt more of the academic-pattern group graduated than of the vo- 


nal-pattern group. Seven and one-half percent is not very large 


rms of modern numerical concepts but is large when considered in 
tion to college mortality. It assumes added significance when one 
izes that in his superlative work on predicting success in college, 
Johnston ean predict scholastic failure in the freshman year without 
ror for 8.4 pereent of students entering the University of Minnesota 
rresponding suecess for 3.3 pereent.2. The success differential in 
r of the academic-pattern group can hardly be ascribed to the slighth 
superior intelligence of that group whieh probably is not statistically 
significant. 
The attitude of the writer concerning the relation of high-school 
lits to college suecess has probably been revealed by his taking lib- 
ties in the form of a reinterpretation of a study made by two scholars 
the field of guidance. In the data which will follow at this time, a 
bstantiation of that attitude is made but no claim is made that dual or 
multiple interpretations are not possible. One usually has his own 
vpotheses which are either supported or controverted by the results 
tained and on the basis of his interpretations an attitude is formed 
A gross or uncontrolled relationship of the amount of various sub 
ets taken in high school with three semesters of work in Northwestern’s 
llege of Liberal Arts is shown in Table I. The most accentuated and 
ir cut correlation between the amount of a subject taken in high 
ol and seholastie suecess in college is found in Latin. Here the re- 
tionship definitely favors those with the most extensive preparation in 


Latin, ranging from a ‘‘C--’’ average for those with three or more units 


*Caleulated from data by J. B. Johnston as presented in University of Minne 
1 Faculty Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1. March 1, 1927. 
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of Latin down through an average of ‘‘C—’’ for pupils with 1 and 
units of Latin, and then descending to an average about midway by. 
tween a ‘‘D”’’ and a ‘‘C’’ for those who entered the University wit 


Latin missing from their credentials. This relationship is more remark 
able when one observes that the number entering without Latin ic 
smaller than the number entering with the designated amounts, thus sn¢ 


gesting that selection favors not the Latin but the non-Latin groups? A; 


interpretative suggestion of rather slight significance is offered in a cor 
relation of —-.13 between number of units offered for entrance in all syh 


jects and number of students making the offering. In the matter of 


French, this relationship is carried to unity. The differences in honor 


TABLE I 
RELATION OF ENTRANCE UNITS TO COLLEGE SCHOLASTIC RECORD IN TERMS 
OF POINT AVERAGE 


NATURAL 
LATIN FRENC SCIENCE 


MATH EMATI( 


= 
> 
Point 
Average 105 1.10 .75 1.26 .78 .55 1.10 .92 .85 oe we a 70 1 99 
Students 127 110 224 171 180 110 78 163 220 125 27 309 185 77 199 
Percentage 28 a4 45 37 39 24 17 35 48 27 6 67 40 17 4 


points are not as conspicuous as the differences in the number of stu 


dents offering for admission the classified number of French units 
It is probably pertinent at this point to state that the numeric 
classification for the various high-school subjects was arrived at ar! 


trarily as functions of credit distributions made from the entrance t 
scripts submitted by entering freshmen. The quantitative classifications 
lend themselves better to Latin and French than to mathematies, natural 
sciences, and social sciences. For those who desire a new arrangement 


inspectional classifications permit comparisons in the three fields met 


if 


tioned by using 2 units or less and more than 2 units as categories 
When that is done, it beeomes evident that students entering the Uni 


versity with more than the usually required number of entrance units 
in mathematies achieve better than those who entered with the bar 
requisites. To a slight degree the inverse is true for the natural sc 


ences and social sciences. 

To hold that these differences and relationships are the result of th 
training values of these subjects is indefensible. Specific factors whic 
are more important for predicting collegiate scholarship are left uncor 
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led. Two which are particularly significant in this respect are stand- 

vs in high-school scholarship and college ability tests (intelligence 

sts). Research over a period of twenty years has demonstrated the 

tion of high-school marks to college marks while ten years of sta 

tistical study have shown about as high correlation between scores on 
lege ability tests and college scholarship. 

It is probable, and it seems to be the common belief, that some high- 

eehool] subjects are selected by students superior not only in abstract 

lligenee but in other traits that are reflected by high marks. In terms 


* central tendencies, those who choose Latin and mathematics are su 


rior in the intelligence of word and symbol to those who select manual 
rts courses. Probably they are also superior in the character traits 
which carry one to levels of higher scholarship in fields of abstract learn 
That is to be expected, since the factors in the two fields are more 


Thus to make a less controvertible comparison of the relation of 
high-school subjects to college scholarship, intelligence test ability and 
gh-school marks were kept constant. The former factor is equivalent 
bstract intelligence while the latter includes intelligence plus traits 
id habits. Comparisons and relationships were confined to Latin be 
‘ause it was the only subject which showed a direct and marked co: 
relative relationship between the amount of Latin presented for en 
trance and college scholarship. 


Table II shows this rélationship according to mental test quarters 


TABLE II 
INT AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR STUDENTS OF THE FouR MENTAL TEST QUARTERS 
ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF LATIN WITH WHICH THEY ENTERED COLLEGE 


NO UNITS OF 


POINT MENTAL TEST TOTAL LATIN 1 AND 2 UNITS } AND 4 UNITS 
AVERAGE QUARTER No Percent No Percent N Percent No Percent 
5to 3.0 Highest 73 85 10 7 25 76 18 95 
Sto 3.0 Next Highest 66 76 47 21 72 37 

5t 4.0 Next Lowest 42 64 4 45 il 58 22 R82 
5to 3.0 Lowest 56 72 12 60 21 72 23 79 
to .499 Highest 15 15 3 ~ 5 : 
2.0 to 499 Next Highest 21 24 9 53 8 27 4 10 
2.0 to .499 Next Lowest 24 36 11 55 ~ 42 5 18 
2.0 to .499 Lowest 22 28 - 40 8 28 6 21 
Sto 3.0 All 237 75 39 56 78 71 120 88 
-2.0 to .499 All 80 25 3 44 32 29 17 12 


*It should be pointed out here that the test used was the Scott Company Mental 
rtness Test which was not designed for college freshmen. The use of this test 
t measuring incoming freshmen has been terminated. However, for 165 unselected 
students it correlated .40 with scholarship which is as high as many good tests cor 
relate. Therefore it seems that any classification into quarters on the basis of the 
Scott Company Alertness Test is probably as valid as on the basis of most tests. 
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The honor point average used to separate into two groupings 


which is half way hetween a C and a D average. There appear wit} 


one slight exception increasing pereentages of students havi 4 


marks in the satisti 

Latin seems to differentiate better than do mental-test quarters 

greatest percentage difference among the mental-test quarters is 2] 

eent (85-64 found in the percentages of the highest and next 


lowest quarters, W ‘ile the greatest differences among the Latin 


yories is 43 pereent (90-47) found in the next to the highest ment 
quarter between the groups with 3 and 4 units of Latin and thos: 
none. The bottom half of the table is the inverse of the top half 


‘m a study of the effect of Latin on college achievement, Ma: 


found little difference in freshman performance of college students 


presented four vears of Latin and those who had studied no L 


MaePhail paired 54 students on the basis of psycho! 


} 4 
school 


examinations 
Latin group did better the difference was not material. 


In Table II] are found similar data with corresponding el; esif 


tions according high school scholarship. The relationships are 


TABLE III 


rION FOR STUDENTS OF TIE Four QUARTERS IN Hi 


ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF LATIN WITH WH 
THey ENTERED COLLEG! 


NO UNITS OF 
UARTER 


76 


168 
24 13 


46 


distinet in the « 


ability. That the differences are not marked suggests that the trai! 


factors that make good Latin students also make good high-seho 


dents: but when general combinations are made Latin tends to 


nate superior students. 
1 Andrew H. ‘‘Freshman Academie Achievement in College 
ting Four Years of Latin and Those Presenting No Latin.”’ 
XIN March, 1924), 261 "62. 


iwtory range according to increased amounts of L 


The variable was the amount of Latin, and althoug! 


ase of high-school scholarship as in the case of mental! 


It is very striking that 54 students, or al 


19, N 
242 ‘ 
-Test 
5 
wl 
ch t 
Pont Averace Distraction 
1AND2ZUNITS SAND 4UNIT 
POINT HI 
AVERAGE No Pe t 
Hichest 5 11 v2 17 85 54 
; ; Next Highest 17 67 2 22 15 71 2 : 
Next Lowest 67 7 54 14 67 18 
te | est 10 67 1 25 5 100 4 
5 
2.0 to 499 Highest 4 1 
Oto 499 Next Highest 18 33 ‘ is b 
0 to 499 Next Lowest iv 33 6 46 7 33 
; > Oto 499 Lowest 5 33 3 75 0 0 2 
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who presented 3 and 4 units of Latin for admission and were in 
highest high-school quarter, received grades for the first three se- 


et 


mesters of their college course which were above .5 honor-point average. 
The numbers selected from the respective quarters indicate a defi- 
selection according to high-school scholarship which does not exist 
mental ability. This selection apart from the mental test factor sug- 
vests admittance of students by manifested criteria which in themselves 
eterize a good Latin student as well as a good student in general. 
| ability does not compensate for poor scholarship in high sehool, 
nly 48 percent of the students in the lower half in high-school schol- 
were in the upper half in mental ability, while 61 percent in the 

half in mental ability were in the upper half in scholarship. 
One might with some justice object that intelligence and high-school 
«holarship are not held constant at the same time and that when one of 
se two factors is held constant the other is not, and thus one of the 
is incidentally included beeause of the selective nature of Latin. 
[here may be some gravity to such a criticism but it can be answered by 
imerieal comparisons. Table 1V contains point averages for those in 


TABLE IV 


\VERAGES OF STUDENTS IN THE Two HigHEest QuARTERS IN BotH HieH-ScHoor 
SCHOLARSHIP AND MENTAL TEST 
POINT AVERAGES 
QUARTERS 5 to 3.0 2 to .0499 
HIGH SCHOOL MENTAL TEST No Percent No Percent 
Two Highest Two Highest 76 90 s 10 


ipper halves in both high-school marks and the college ability test. 
Ninety percent of those in the best halves of both high-school scholarship 
| mental test ability maintain scholarship records above the minimum 

5 honor-point average; but of those who entered the College of Liberal 
Arts with 3 and 4 years of high-school Latin and were in the upper half 
mental ability, 92.6 percent maintained a scholarship record above that 
minimum and of those equipped with the same amount of Latin and 
vho were in the upper half in high-school scholarship, 93.7 percent had 
llege scholarship average above .5. Neither of these is much above 
%) percent but each, nevertheless, is in favor of Latin. 


IMPLICATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

So far a strong case has been made out for Latin by the presentation 
nd direet interpretation of tabular data. There has been no willful 
favoritism shown Latin that the numerical results of this study can- 
not justify. But when one emerges from the phase of interpretation 
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inte rpretative phase dealing with t 
a differential in college success, one i! 
controversy and must regard his exp] 


hypothetical. The explanations whi 


ops a strong, capable mind 
idemie study. This view has be: 
‘And though the majority of 
being able to read a Latin author with ¢ 
ive been put hrough a process 
to their mental development. 
lisecipline involved in the exe 
remain dormant.’”® 
neaks of mental faculties in the plural, which leaves or 
training of some than of others. If one held 
en one would expect that the superiority 
by Latin students would be uniform ir 
ll be prest nted later to indieate that such 
Hlowever, when one interprets mental functions in t 
a theory admitting the training of a factor or factors ¢: 


there may be single or multiple factors, dis 


id in various combinations, operating in the study of 
subjects. But then again, the composite result of 
‘ussion is that we get nowhere. 
xplains the superiority of the Latin students as d 
it Latin students have greater nativ 


| endowment is greater apart from wha 


added. Such an explanation is not conside! 


ise both intelligence and high-school schol 


But having ruled out the explanation that Latin is selected by 
students. one might continue with the same concatenation of 
thought which has become a stereotype in psychology by maintaining th 


Latin, when studied sequentially, selects students who are not only 


dustrious and perserving but who possess other volitional traits whie 


make for good se] olarship. 
The view that Latin develops these traits is best explained in one 


lassical Investigation, Part III, p. 39. Princeton: Princeton Universit) 
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disciplinary objectives of Latin. It is stated as follows: ‘‘The de- 
»ment of certain desirable habits and ideals which are subject to 
such as habits of sustained attention, orderly procedure, over- 
+ obstacles, perseverance, ideals of achievement, accuracy and 
ghness, and the cultivation of certain general attitudes such as 
tisfaction with failure or with partial success.’”* 
No one will question that such qualities ean be divoreed from scholar- 
the issue is whether persons with those traits survive 3 or 4 
of Latin or whether Latin develops those traits. If one supports 
mer view he would hold that probably 4 years’ study of Chinese 
Hebrew would be just as effective as Latin provided that they were as 
were harder to master. But a close adherence to the selective 
with no room for training is entirely inconsistent with the uni- 
belief that habits can be established and character built. It is 
to conceive that systematically and methodically working out in- 
ngly difficult translation does not develop sustained attention and 
e study habits. To deny altogether a training factor is to negate 
ver truth there may be in the aphorism, ‘‘sow a deed and reap a 
sow a habit and reap a character.’’ 
When high-school quarters were held constant the relation between 
ve scholarship and amount of high-school Latin was not as marked 
; true in the ease of intelligence test results. It is not unreason- 
to maintain that the reduction is due to the phenomenon that when 
school grades are removed as a variable one tends also to hold con- 
those desirable volitional traits which contribute to school grades 
hich in turn are said to be a product of Latin study. But those 
rgue for Latin can with consistency maintain that no argument 
- selection exists, since the Latin was studied in high school and the 
*h-school marks are in turn the products of the very traits which Latin 
id to produce in those who study it. 
There is a social phase to be mentioned which is distinetly in favor 
those who completed 3 and 4 years of high-school Latin; and that 
s that those students come from homes where the college ideal exists. It 
s very probable that a college education is planned by both the student 
| parents when 4 years of Latin are studied. That such plans operate 
dition college success is the testimony of those who deal in student 
onnel; and more particularly is failure associated with an absence 
of a plan or intention to attend college. A college ideal in the home 


* The Classical Investigation, Part I, p. 55. 
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bespeaks a higher social and economic status which again is no insignifi. 
eant factor in college success. These advantages can hardly account fo; 
the markedly superior college record of those who entered with the grea 
est number of Latin units but must be considered as a contribut 


factor. 


SPECIFICITY OF THE EFFECTS OF LATIN ON THE ACHIEVEMENT 
IN COLLEGE SUBJECTS 

In connection with the evidence that Latin students do make bette: 
college students, explanation and discussion have been attempted 
provide the reasons for such superiority. Training and selective factors 
have been mentioned with the intention of emphasizing neither and of 
discriminating in favor of neither. A previous paragraph contained 
quotation which stated that Latin trained the faculties. Comment was 
made then that if Latin were conceived as training a mental faculty 
such as a single mind unit, then ability would manifest itself uniformly; 
in all subjects with no regard for linguistic, mathematical, or manua! 
factors. But if pupils having had 3 and 4 units of high-school Latin 
show more ability in some types of study than in others, one has evi 
dence that the mental capacities which manifest themselves by success 
in Latin are multiple, suggesting not a unitary faeulty but several 
The degree of suecess would depend on the factors common to Latin 
and the specifie college subjects. On the other hand one might add that 
training in Latin transfers to the other subjects due to identical ek 
ments or to the generalization of abilities and habits developed by Latir 

Table V contains data which offer an answer to the generalness « 


specificity of the mental training accruing from the study of Latin 


TABLE V 


VARIAI IES For C ACCORDING TO AMOUNTS OF 


IsH 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
IAL SCIENCE 


GERMAN 
SPAN 


163 


177 


w 


FRENCH 


+: 


VI no 
- 


None 


if one takes the viewpoint that Latin operates selectively, it provides a! 


explanation as to the generalness or specificity of the capacities which 


Latin selects. 
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lhe numerical values given in Table V are found by subtracting the 


point average for each single subject, such as English, mathe- 


s, Latin, ete., from the honor-point averages in these respective sub- 
earned by the student groups classified in respect to the amount of 
school Latin studied and by dividing the difference of such sub- 
tion by standard deviation for all marks given in each respective 


+. By translating the differences in terms of variability units in 


h subjeet, direct comparisons of a valid nature can be made. 
It becomes apparent that students who have completed 3 or more 
if Latin in high school do not manifest uniform ability in all sub- 
In general a linguistic capacity or ability manifests itself. The 
iority of those taking the greatest amount of Latin is most marked 
e languages, with the largest difference being in German and Span- 
In English and French the variations are about equal. In mathe- 
«s the differences are substantial but not as marked as in the linguis 
» subjects. The differences in social sciences favor Latin but not as 
as they do in mathematics. The least difference is found in the 
I iral sciences. 
fhese differences do not necessarily argue against Latin as a de- 
loper of mental power but they do argue against Latin’s training the 
nd in a unitary fashion or training it as a single faculty. A probable 
nation that Latin selected and trained high-school students with 
guistie capacities (not capacity) and that there is transfer on the 
sis of identical linguistic elements and habits of orientation and 
ods may account for the marked superiority of Latin students in 
sh, French, German, and Spanish. There is apparently a greater 
p of common factors between each of those subjects and Latin. 
addition, due to the absence of absolute rigidity in the pursuit of 
rses, considerable selection was permitted which may account for a 
trong selective factor’s operating in all the languages excepting Eng- 
Table VI shows the percentage of work taken in each subject or 
up of subjects. Thus a selective factor may account for the superior 
k done in the languages, French, German, and Spanish by those 
ng had 3 and 4 units of Latin. The least selection probably oc- 
irred in French which is taken by proportionally more students than 
of the other foreign languages. 
The comparatively poorer work done in Latin by those having had 
}and 4 units of high-school Latin connotes that the best students do not 
ontinue with Latin. It is probably their practice to consider their 
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TABLE VI 
Hovt TAKEN IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS 
sn ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF LATIN 
-LETED IN HIGH SCHOOL 


> SPANISH 
™ NATURAL SCIENCE 


tal 19.9 


Latin training adequate and thus transfer their capacities to other sub 


jects. Those who continue in Latin do so in courses satisfied by pr 


requisites completed in high school. This training is more remote ; 
added to the faet that learning (not necessarily a function of teac! 
in the high-school years is quantitatively less than in college years, 
has at least a hypothetical explanation why the grades achieved in « 
lege Latin are relatively lower by those who come to college with 


larger number of Latin credits. 


ne 


If one makes a general interpretation of the success in college sub 


jects by those having had 3 and 4 units of Latin in high school according 


to factor theories, one might make approximate use of the two-fact 


theory. It is evident that the students who enter with 3 and 4 credits 


in Latin average above the general average for all subjects. Such 


condition bespeaks a core factor, a single unitary intellective mass 


general fund of intellective energy, or a unified, ecodrdinated group 0! 


S-R connections which underlies high-school Latin and college perform- 


anee to a level shown by the minimum positive deviation exhibited 


the natural sciences. Then emerging from above this common fact 
there appear specific factors most pronounced in the languages and mos 


suggestive therefore that the specific factors are linguistic. 


To make another approach at special linguistic factors, Table VII 


+ 


was prepared for French which is similar to Table V for Latin. It maj 


be noted by reference to Table I that French differentiated students 
Latin did but not to such a conspicuous degree. 


as 
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TABLE VII 


VARIABILITIFES FOR COLLEGE SuByecTS ACCORDING TO AMOUNTS or 
Hicu-ScHoOoL FRENCH 


5 = 7 = < = 
‘ 136 154 070 38 154 417 396 007 063 210 
) ) 060 o18 021 —.115 


Table VIL suggests again that there are special linguistic factors 


resent although selection is operating to accentuate their appearance. 
The greatest ability appears in the languages. In mathematics, natural 
ceiences, and social sciences, the operation of overlapping factors is at a 

nimum. This is analogous to the corresponding relationships in- 
volving Latin although in the ease of Latin, ability in mathematics was 
more apparent. The correlation of the numerical values given for each 
college subject for 3 and 4 units of both Latin and 3 and 4 units of 
French is perfect 1, a most astounding indication that factors are op- 


natural or social sciences can hard 
lontieal elements or overlapping factors. Neither should one expect 
t the desirable student traits and capacities differentiated by Latin 


reflect more in mathematies than in natural sciences. If anything, due 


to subject terminology, the advantage for Latin students should be in 
logy, botany, physies, and chemistry. 

In an attempt to seek an explanation for this apparent discrepancy, 
mathematies was dealt with in a manner similar to the eategorical treat- 
ment given Latin in Table V except that two groupings were made, one 

- students having had two or less units of mathematies, the other for 
those having had 214 or more units. The failure of mathematics be- 
vond 214 units to differentiate pupils according to college success 


prompted such eategorization. 
In Table VIII one finds the relative abilities expressed in com- 
parable standard deviation units in quantitative relationships to the 


Latin and French were omitted to eliminate the effect of invalidating selective 
functions. Greek was omitted because of scanty numbers and Miscellaneous was 
mitted because invalidity is suggested by its general failure to correlate with any 
of the other measures. 
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RIABILITIF 


TABLE VIII 


COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


rukMATI( 


mathematics taken in high school. 


column discloses that additional 


well as 3 or more units of Latin. 


in mathematics may be compared to .260 for Latin. 


matical faculties 


It may be reealled that although those having had three or mor 
units of Latin manifested special linguistic abilities, they were also quite 
Thus the Latin mind was eapable in mathe 
and in order to answer whether or not the mathematical mind 
that the 


proficient in mathematics 


maties: 


is also a Latin mind, Table VIII was prepared. 
mathematical mind is not specifically a Latin mind nor a language mir 


in general 


in its own field and in natural and social sciences, in which two fields 
the Latin abilities were relatively poorest, although slightly better thar 


the average. 


When a correlation is made between the variability units in the col 
lege subjects obtained by those having had 21% or more units of mathe 


maties with those 


‘more units of high 


maties is correlate: 


abilities apparent for each college subject as functions of entrance units 


which 


having had 3 or 

When variability units for those having taken 
school French are correlated with the variabilities 
of those having entered the University with 2144 more units of math: 
The obtained relationships, as well as the relative sizes of the vari- 


13 oecurs,” 


a eoefficient of 


MAT! 


ACCORDING TO AMOUNTS OF 
IEMATICS 


PrANISH 
» NATURAL SCIENCE 
4 


+ 


from linguistie factors. 


) 


It appears 


+.05 is obtained.® 


* Latin, Mathematics, Greek, and Miscellaneous subjects were omitted. 


* French, Mathematics, Greek, and Miscellaneous were omitted. 


[Fol 


SOCIAL SCIEN( 


An examination of the top horizonta 
mathematies does not differentiat 
For all subjects, a deviation of .116 
There is ; 
suggestion that those who select additional mathematics possess mathe 
are different 
work is done in mathematies, natural sciences, and social sciences by 
those having more mathematies but the differences are not marked. 


The mathematical mind is correspondingly more proficient 


more units of Latin, a correlation 
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»t definitely to multiple mental faculties or factors operating to 
tron suecess in college work. 

When approaching the explanatory phase of these data, both train- 
nd selection must be reckoned with. Even when intelligence and 
school scholarship are held constant, there is still room to argue that 
n seleets persons who have the character traits that mark good stu 

ts rather than being a developer of those traits in the students who 


d Latin. However, here it seems that selection alone is not ade- 
. to aceount for the superiority of Latin students. When one con- 
rs the comparable variability units for the individual subjects one 
mes impressed again that both selection and training make their 
bution. On the basis of generalized training and identical ele 
ts one would expect Latin students to do better in the languages. 

do: but the selective nature of the language becomes apparent 

one relates the number of eredits taken in the various languages 
he size of its variability units. In English the number is 3145; 
ench, 2065: German, 440; and Spanish, 902.%° The variability of 
rlish and French is about the same as is that of German and Spanish 
ch is markedly higher than that of French and English. These re 
nships point to the selective nature of some subjects which are not 


taken by all students. But when the variability units in English are 
compared to those of natural sciences (in which about the same number 
of eredits are taken) and similarly for French and the social sciences, 
observes differences that cannot be accounted for by the selective 
re of the subject, but must be accounted for by linguistic training 


r by overlapping linguistic factors determined by hereditary forces. 
Beyond a certain point which is very little above the average, a mini- 

im determined in natural science (Table V), there is no room for a 
general-training theory. Below that point there may be, but the writer 
s inclined to explain the manifested ability below that point largely on 
the basis of general mental capacity which ean hardly be attributed to 


inv single schooling factor. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 
A coneomitant arising from these data and discoveries is one which 
iestions the advisability of Latin study by high-school students. In 
swering such a question one must know what Latin does to those who 


Latin was omitted for the reason given previously and Greek was omitted be 


t was taken by too few students. 
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study it. If Latin does improve one’s speech and comprehension, if it 
instills ideals that are considered desirable, if it builds a character strong 
in habits of good scholarship, one can recommend it as a subject of 
trinsic worth. On the basis of this study not a single one of tl 
effects can be unequivocably ascribed to Latin. There is probably 
inference that Latin selects and develops linguistic abilities. 

erally agreed that direct experimental attack has shown that Latin do 
better one’s ability to comprehend word meanings; but as origi: 
linguistie abilities were not held constant in this expt riment, one ea 
not ascribe a developmental effect to Latin without carrying selectior 
along with training, as another explanatory factor. The same expla: 
tion may pertain to good scholarship. Only one thing can be definitely 
said about the comple tion of th ree or four years of Latin. It marks 1 
student as a good student. If Latin only locates but does not train or 
modify, then its service is limited to pointing out or selecting good st 
dents. This is an expensive process. One probably can select capabl 
students equally well by administering to them a short exercise of ar 
hour’s length and subjecting their high-school records to simple sta- 
tisties. But to make such a disposal of Latin seems a willful oversight 
of training and experience factors. 

Recent research has permitted a new interpretation of school sub- 
jects in terms of the utilitarian versus the disciplinary and cultural view- 
point. Consistent with a materialistic and commercial age, subject mat- 
ter has come to be selected because of its palpable usefulness. The 
criteria of precedence and tradition have had to take heed in the form 
of a defensive. But now one may offer a valid justification for subjects 
of less apparent utilitarian value from implications arising from co! 
temporary research. In Part II of the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of th 
National Society for the Study of Education there is a battery of 
dence for the theory that learning is largely a function of individual 


capacity and that the many environmental controls which have been set 


they 


up are dependent for their results on the capacities of those whom 
intend to influence. This suggests that if the factors of capacity and 
maturation are utilized instructionally to their fullest extent, much 

time may be devoted to the fundamental learnings that are considered 
necessary. This is particularly true for the brighter pupils. The tim 
which remains, after that core of materials indispensable in terms of 
utility has been mastered, can be devoted to making school a good place 
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» which to live and an opportunity for participation in worthwhile 
Terman states it as follows: ‘‘I shall not be surprised if we are in 


ompelled to modify our educational ideals in several respects. In 
think we shall ultimately come to place more emphasis 


now do upon the ethieal and social ends of edueation, and care 


than we now do about making the school a wholesome place to live. 

In the second place, I think that we shall in future stress more than we 

lo the training of the child in attitudes and interests, as contrasted 

with the imparting of subject mastery.’’"' Now, if Latin may be con- 

sidered as a worthwhile experience it has a definite place in the school. 

One may question the expediency of an indirect and propaedeutic 

roach to the languages and sciences via Latin and suggest as more 

tful the direct approach. That may be true in terms of subject 

tter acquisition; but when one considers the deciduous nature of the 

one May again minimize the significance of temporarily ac 

facts. The fug: city of learned materials directs one’s outlook 

rd other values probably far greater than the utilitarian. The feel 

ind attitudes developed by courses of study are motive forces far 

less ephemeral than directly acquired facts and information. If Latin 

builds in one volitional traits that make for good scholarship and exudes 

eoncomitants of learning and eulture, it has a definite place in the 

‘urriculum. 

One cannot say with unimpeachable certainty that Latin does these 

ngs. There is a strong suggestion that it does; but speaking posi- 

in a negative way, one ean say on the basis of this study at least 

the evidence prevents one from saying that Latin does not make 

a good student. Latin students were consistently superior even 

shen two major variables that account for college success were con- 

trolled. Although one cannot say that Latin is responsible, neither can 

e say that it is not. Inferential evidence is for Latin, not against it; 

nd on that basis its rejection in favor of other subjects of unknown 
validity is hardly sound. 


Terman, L. M. ‘‘The Influence of Nature and Nurture Upon Intelligence 
Scores, An Evaluation of the Evidence in Part I of the 1928 Yearbook of the Na- 
Society for the Study of Edueation.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 


mber, 1928), p. 373. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
1. There is an apparent relationship between the amount of vai 
subjects studied in high-school and college scholarship. 
9 Latin differentiates according to college success more marked! 


than does any other subject. French and mathematics do so to a 


degree 


8 When general intelligence and high-school scholarship are con. 


trolled. Latin still constitutes a differentiating factor. 

4. There is a suggestion that Latin develops students into go 
students. 

5. There probably is no evidence that Latin trains a common met 
factor or capacity. 

6. Linguistic factor or factors as well as mathematical ones seer 
to ¢ xist. 

7. The existence of these factors may be due to both training and 
selection. 

8 Suecess in Latin marks a student as being a good one. If the 
study of Latin is considered a worthwhile experience, capable students 


should engage in it. 
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\ PRACTICABLE TECHNIQUE FOR DETERMINING THE 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


AND 
AGNES LIEN 
John Marshall High School, Minneapolis 


usual procedure in comparing the effectiveness of two methods 


ing is to set up control and experimental groups of as nearl) 


bility as possible. In order to secure sueh groups, more or less 
ed pairing procedures are often emploved. In the usual school 
+} 


ion the pairing process is difficult of accomplishment. Moreover 


Its in the creation of situations that are far from typical 

‘kwell has devised a technique which would seem to be applicabl: 
‘ational experimentation’. His plan is to employ not one control 
ne experimental group but several. ie strategy of the plan 


deseribed with a econeret cease, “or the sake of 


the situation utilized in the study will be 
tion. The primary purpose of this article is to des 
to employ Rockwell’s technique in edueational res 


was desired to compare the effectiv the drill and proje« 


ls on one criterion only, that of facts learned. ' experiment 
‘arried out in the John Marshall Juni i 
polis.” To have 
disrupted the school organization. 

the groups as they existed. The 


rganized sections in 7A era 


lered both mental ability as measured by intelligence tests and 


‘ < 
rs’ judgments cones rning pupil abilitic administr: tive diffienlties 


a complete operation ( f sel eme TI ls, wl ile the seetioy 


median intelligence quotients and median mental ages, there is 


derable ov rlapping from group to group Table I compares the 


il 


ions of mental ages and Table IT shows the distributions of in 


n G. Rockwell. Unpublished data on thyroid deficiency. University of 
writers are much indebted to Professor John G. Rockwell, Professor L. .J. 
r, and Professor Earl Hudelson of the C vce of Education of the University 
sota for helpful suggestions throughout tudy. The coéperation of Mr. 
ss N. Young, Principal of John Marshall High School, is also appreciated. 
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2 56 


telligence quotients for the same sections. Both tables show results as 
measured by the Otis Self-Administering Mental Ability Test. 


In Table IIT the medians only are given. It will be seen that grouns 


} and 4 are equivalent in median mental age, while groups 2 and 3 are 


equal in median intelligence quotients. It was reasoned that in ease 
iosen as the experimental group its achievements could 


For example, should 


section 3 were el] 
be compared with those of the three other sections. 
group 3 (taught by the experimental method) achieve more than group 2 

of the handicap of a lower median mental age, such a res} 
well for the experimental method. Should group 3 excel 


even group 1. the evidenee for the experimental method would be ever 
ie other hand, in ease section 3 fell below section 4. ever 


thy 


would Sp ak 


Stronger 


TABLE I 
{-GRADE GROUPS OF PUPILS IN GEOGRAPHY Accorpm 
SELF-ADMINISTERING MENTAL ABILITY TEST 
GROUP AND FREQUENCY 


Tas 


63 55.5 
16—3 14-9 


TABLE IT 
SEVENTH-GRADE GROUPS IN GEOGRAPHY ACCORD! 
NCE QuoTrents (OT!s TEST) 

GROUP AND FREQUENC’ 


Tae Tas 


37 


110.6 


= 
m 
4 
m 
as 
DISTRIBUTION OF Four SEVEN 
t 1 1 4 Sn 
65 to . 5 1 1 1 
60 to ( 5 8 2 4 19 Uh 
to ¢ ; 5 7 4 19 . 
5 6 3 6 20 TO} 
i t 4 5 17 
4 3 4 2 9 
2 to 4 l 4 ) 
‘uh 2 2 4 
1 2 M 
Tota 22 37 112 
M.A. Equivalents 13-11 13-11 14—8 
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ro INTELLIG 
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1 
! t 1 5 7 2 1 15 
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liane 120 110.5 106.6 111.6 the 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING 


wh section 4 has a lower median IQ, it would indicate the superiority 
* the control method. In the same way, whatever the result of the 
experiment, various comparisons could be made giving the methods used, 
indieaps or advantages as the case may be. 

In addition to mental test scores it was planned to secure a further 
measure of the ability of the four sections by a record of their perform- 
ance on a variety of tasks. For this reason several preliminary experi- 
ments were carried on. The purpose of these experiments was to answer 
he question: Do these four sections always achieve in the same order 
as their mental test score medians? If minor variations in teaching 
procedure eould be introdueed without changing materially the order 

performance of the four groups, and in the event that a later modifi- 
ition of teaching procedure did change this order of performance, this 
‘act would seem to increase the significance of the findings. For example, 
he curve of the pre-test medians in Figure I follows closely the median 
intelligenee test findings in Table III. The same can 
ata in Tables IV, V, and VI. However, the curve for the final test 

wn in Figure I breaks definitely with that for the pre-test and with 
ose for mental tests and preliminary experiments. 
formance for the group has been changed. 


be said for the 


The ord r of per- 


TABLE III 
MeptaN MENTAL AGES AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF FoUR SEVENTH-GRADE GROUPS 
IN, GEOGRAPHY (OTIS TEST) 
ITEM GROUP 
7A TAs 
Mental Ages 14-9 13-11 
Intelligence Quotients 2 110.6 


106.6 
PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

Oral and written tests are frequently given in the school. They are 

made up of questions of an objective nature given at the beginning of 

the class hour. Table IV gives the median percent of questions answered 

correctly by the four groups. 


TABLE IV 


MepIAN PERCENT OF QUESTIONS ANSWERED CORRECTLY BY Four SEVENTH-GRADE 
GROUPS IN GEOGRAPHY 
ITEM GROUP AND PERCENT 
TAs TAs 
Oral Questions 5 81 
Written Questions 79 


Check tests were now given for three successive ten-day periods on 


th 


he previous day’s study. The scores were kept by the pupils on graph 
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‘ 
: sheets which provided space for recording marks for a ten-d: 
‘ 
median es are therefore given here for three successive te 
neriods and © in averages for the thirty-day period (Table \ 
TABLE V 
(COMPARING MEDIAN PERCENT Qt rlons ANSWERED CORRECTLY BY 
wrH-GrApe Groups IN GEOGRAPHY FOR THRE! TEN-Day PERIODS 
ERI t A Vi IAN ERCENT 
TAs TAs TAs 
I 1 a6 
71 75 68 
91 7 82 68 
Averag sy 79 80 72 
Since part of the 7A eurriculum in geography is a review of 7B 
ided to take two re view units and approach them | 


work it was dec 
different methods.. The units selected were ‘* Animal Industries”’ 
‘Cereal Farming.’’ During the first week ‘* Animal Industries 
reviewed by all four groups. In groups 7A, and 7A, study was 
ceded by lecture presentation of the material by the teacher. Ing 


7A. and 7A, study was introduced by a questioning procedure du 
her ht to interest the pupils in the material 


which the teacher soug tO 


out what t! already knew in the field. All groups were g 
4 the same time for study. On the last day of the week a 20 point n 


a ing exercise was given as a test. During the second week ‘Cer 
: Farming’’ was studied by all groups with the methods of present 
reversed. The topie was now introduced in groups 7A, and 7A, 
ty lecture and in 7A, and 7A, by questioning. On the last day a 20-] 
matching exereise Was again given as a test. The results are show? 
lable VI. 
TABLE VI 
COoMPARI \ VEMENTS oF Four SeventH-Grape Groups tN Gt 
Two Metuops or TeEAcHING In Two oF WORK 
I R METHODS AND S 
TAs TAs 
\ t Q 12 I 11 I Q 
‘ | Fa 18 15 Q 15 Q 14 
approach 
I ach 
It will be reealled that groups 2 and 3 are about equal in median IQ 
, Group 2 has a somewhat higher median mental age. In achievement 
judged by the various measures deseribed above, these two groups se 
to be very nearly equal. In mental ability and in achievement g! 
® and 3 excel group 4. In no ease was a performance by group 4s 
to equal the performances of the remaining three groups. Likew!s 
group 1 seems to be superior in ability and achievement to all of t 
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A three groups It appt ired that on the basis of intelligence ratings 

performance groups 2 and 3 might be expected to show similar 
ent It might also he expect d that the acl ievement of these 


would be greater than that of group 4 and smaller than that 
ip 1. conditions being constant. 
s therefore decided to use group 3 as the experimental group 
remaining groups as controls. The purpose of the experiment 
compare the effectiveness of the project method with a tradi- 
drill procedure. Sinee the terms **project’’ and ‘‘drill method’’ 
variously interpreted it was proposed to clarify the situation by 
g in spirit at least an actual deseription of a lesson. Two les- 
e] ided by Brueekner in his ‘‘Seales for Rating Teaching Skill’’ 
selected as being descriptive of the procedures to be followed.* 
experimental group was taught by a procedure which in spirit 
neral outline at least conforms close ly to method A below and the 


groups were taught by a method approximating method B. 


METHOD A 
‘her F began more than a week before the subject of France 
‘hed to bring material about France into the classroom Pietures 
es of France were hung on the walls. References to France 
trations from French began to turn up in other classes. The 
found the teacher at work during her spare time before and 


ool, upon what, in response to questions, she ealled her travel 


vhich she was making for her own pleasure as a present to a 


Finally a group of pupils came and asked if they too might 
travel book for their geography work. The teacher raised her 


tions, but finally gave pe rmission to the group to try to persuade 


rest of the class to adopt the idea, stipulating only that the elass 
st present a workable plan whereby all could cover the required work 

course of study. The next day at class time a committee appointed 
e class presented a good plan. The teacher again raised certain 


tions which were promptly met by the class as soon as they saw the 


lems. The teacher accepted the revised plan and the class promptly 
zed itself into committees and went to work. They either bought 
terial needed themselves or asked the teacher to get it for them. 
ir weeks time they had covered the whole French geography and 


J. Brueckner. ‘‘Seales for Ratir 4 Teacher Skill.’’ Educational Research 
1 30. No. 12. College of Edueation, University of Minnesota, Feb. 1927. 
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[hey had interested other teachers in their project, s 


literature, art, music 


arent. Every child in the elass had a travel book 


and other subjects the influence of their 
apy 
re better than others, there was not one which did 
dards of workmanship. The teacher was kept 
answering questions, helping the children to achi 
for an oceasional taking of the class discussi 
bring some problem of discipline, workmanship, or understanding bef 
the class for their solution, had no direct hand in the eontrol or direct 
of the class The work on France closed with an exhibit of th 
books and the visit of two French friends of the teacher, who 
traveling through the city. There was no drili, no recitation of t 
learned. no work in the usual sense, but every child acquired 


thorough and vital knowledge of French life and ways, and valu 


travel book highly.’’ 


METHOD B 


] 


‘*The teacher was a rigid diseiplinarian. Every child was compe 
to keep in perfect order, or sit rigidly in the standard position, to | 
absolute attention to everything that was said, and to strive to : 
perfection in all his work. 

‘‘Every child worked during the period at his top speed, because t 
lessons assigned were generally sufficiently long to require it a 
compel ing force back of the command made by the teacher to 
these important facts, served to make every one sit up and concent 
on what he was doing. On the other hand if the material was diff 
the lessons were short so that it was possible to learn them. 

‘‘Papers were marked with care, every i not dotted and every {1 
erossed being noted and later corrected by the pupil. Answers to ques 
tions which were not in the exact language of the book were counted 
wrong. and there were no supplementary readings or discussions. Any 
child could ask any formal question about anything he did not under 
stand, but the question had to be asked during the study period and not 
during the recitation. 

‘The teacher was absolutely fair and impartial, knew every pupil's 
weakness and suceess, held herself up to the standards set for the class 
Deliberate misbehavior was sure to receive swift and corporal punis 


ment. failure to learn meant additional drill. 
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DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING 


FIGURE I 
MepIAN Scores Mape sy Four S&venTH-GRADE Groups BEFORE AND 
, Two-WEEKS Periop of INSTRUCTION (Geography of Great Britain) 


Score 


100 
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ed as to the content. The test was given to the pupils in the ab 
of the teacher. ‘he papers were kept unseored until after the 
‘the unit. This procedure was followed in order that the 

not be influenced (particularly in the drill group) by a 

‘the facts upon which the pupils were to be tested. The 

1¢ unit was continued for two weeks after which the test was 

d. The papers from both tests were now scored by the teacher 


results of the two tests are compared in Figure I and Table VIL. 


TABLE VII 
Scores Mape By Four SeEveNTH-GRADE GrRoUPS IN GEOGRAPHY BEFORE 
sND AFTER Stupy or a UNIT ON GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


TEST 


TAs 
I : 3 33 4 


: 1.43 
II 74+ 5 60 55 + 1.87 


ntrary to what might have been expected from the experimental 
ip in the light of past achievement and in consideration of ability 
ires, this group fell below all the other groups on the final test. 
group 4, which in mental ability, past achievement, and pre-test 
res had been inferior to the experimental group, made a higher 
n final seore and a greater average gain than did the experimental 
Likewise, group 2, which in achievement had usually been about 

| to group 3, considerably excelled it in the experimental unit. 
The experimental group showed a smaller nuraber of large gains 
ny of the control groups (Figure II). The gain in median score 
the experimental section was 12 points lower than that of group 
‘+h had always been excelled by the experimental group in the 
minary studies of ability and achievement. Of the pupils in group 
percent excelled the median score for group 3. Likewise, 61 
cent of the pupils in group 3 fell below the median of group 4 in 
of the fact that the latter group has a lower median IQ and has 


lieved less in all of the preliminary studies. 


ire 


IMPLICATIONS 


‘ 


\s far as this one experiment is concerned it must be said that a 
- of factors should be taken into account in passing judgment 
the results. It is possible that in the experimental group the chil- 
n learned as many but different facts from those learned by the con- 


ol groups; possibly the teaching of the experimental group was at 


Al 


or perhaps the testing instruments were favorable to the control 
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groups. The pupil, for instance, in the experimental group who was 
the most efficient committee chairman, who did the best work in or 
ganizing her associates for group activities made a very low score on th, 
test and showed very slight gain. She had no opportunity to show sue} 
outcomes as growth in capacity for leadership, codperation, or changes 
in attitude. 

It has probably been surmised that from a philosophical standpoin 
the writers are sympathetic towards the method followed with the ex. 
perimental group. The teacher, in fact, was secretly hoping that the 
results would reflect credit on the experimental method. Normally her 
teaching approaches this method. She consciously strives for more 
pupil activity and for a fuller utilization of children’s purposes for 
motivation. It was therefore gratifying to her that throughout the 
experiment the children in the control groups were conscious of the 
barrenness of the drill activity and frequently inquired why they e 
not engage in the interesting activities carried on by group 3. Yet re. 
sults favored the control groups. 

It should out of fairness be kept in mind that attempt was made 
here to measure only one outcome of instruction; namely, facts learned 
There may well be other outcomes some of which, at least, transcend 
facts in importance. If, however, it is considered important that chi 
dren learn certain facts, such learning becomes at least one legitimat: 
criterion of the suecess of a teaching method. Should further experi 
ments show comparable results it would appear that the acquisition oi 
the desired facts cannot be left to the chance factors of school experi- 
ences, however rich and purposeful such experiences may be in other 
outcomes. If it is important that certain facts be acquired it would 
then appear that the learning of those facts must be specifically sought 


in the teaching procedure. 

We do not, of course, know what the results would have been had 
one of the other groups been selected as the experimental section. This 
could still be aseertained by using different content. In some situations 
one might use each method on several groups. This must be done, in 
fact, in this and other fields and under varying conditions before fina! 
conclusions are warranted. A merit of Rockwell’s technique is that it 
easily permits a number and variety of experiments because existing 
school conditions can be utilized. Evidence of the practicability an 
flexibility of his technique rather than proof of the relative value of 
teaching methods is believed by the authors to be the more significant 
contribution of this report. 
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READING INTERESTS OF ADULTS 


Aronzo G. GRACE 
Cleveland Public Schools 

Wirn the inauguration of programs of Adult Education there must 
simultaneously a systematic study of the needs, interests, and 
ties of the participants of these programs. Adults are stimulated 
ontinue their education through the desire to satisfy some specific 
eed. interest, or deficiency, hence, when their respective objectives are 
ot met or are not attainable, withdrawal from the group is the result. 
vovistration, attendance and participation in the adult program is 

irely voluntary. 
[he purpose of this study, then, is (1) To diseover whether or not 
reading material being used in evening school classes for adults meets 
he interests, needs, and desires of the participants of these classes and 
roups. (2) To discover what adults read outside of class. (3) To 
know what proportion of the evening school personnel is a non-reading 
1) To discover the type of reading interest of adults with 
to subjects. (5) To discover whether or not reading is guided. 
6) To find out to what extent the participants of these classes use the 
Public Library. (7) To develop a method for the cultivation of good 

iding habits. 

In order to analyze adult interests, needs, and activities in reading, 
lestionnaire was prepared. The form of which was obtained in the 
following manner: (1) The literature on the subject of reading inter- 
ests and habits was carefully investigated in order to discover the 
method employed in similar studies of this problem. (2) A preliminary 
juestionnaire was then developed and submitted to 150 adult students 
participating in various aspects of the publie school adult education 
program. This preliminary test revealed the necessity of shortening the 
questionnaire, simplifying and clarifying the questions and preparing 
set of instructions for the teacher administering the questionnaire. 


}) The third step was consultation with competent experts. 


\N ANALYSIS OF THE PERSONAL RECORD CARDS OF 3289 ADULTS 


In order to understand the problem under consideration, it is first 


necessary that we have a clear picture of the characteristics of the stu- 
lent personnel which was investigated. The following tables show the 
listribution by age groups, sex, and remote ancestry. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


TABLE I 
s Acco 


OF THE SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


most important as well as interesting phases ¢ 
is eoncerned with the socially mal 
ion has been influenced largely by the 1 


It is not su 


hat which 
materials her educational enterprises. 
n. that the results of his study should indieate, at least for 
ted. that there is a vast difference in giving you 
that they need, or what we have at hand, and 
their needs through their interests No institution or 

justified in artificially stimulating the organization of classes fol 
we have no right to presuppose that others are mte! 


~ ° } 
It is impossible to assum 


tutions Investig 
what we think 
act 


and, likewise 
in the same direction that we are. 
nd continue a group effectively. 

studied in order 


terests of others ; 
One hundred fifty three voung women were 
cover their reading interests and subsequently to set up a prog 


ling that would be purposeful and in accordance with the 


These young women were eonfined to si 


read 
pants. 

nmarried mothers and two coneerned with incot 

and temporary detains. While the number of completed questior 

is too small for generalization, the results are decidedly worth» 

in the institutions concerned. 


groups | 
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THE READING INTERESTS OF ADULTS 


following table shows the types of reading that these young 


in, the types of magazines and the part of the 


interested 


r read most frequently. Column one represents the response 


estion ‘‘ About what things do you like to read?’’ Column two 


s the response to the question ‘* What magazines do you read ?”’ 
mn three, as previously stated, ‘‘What part of the newspaper 


ke to read best?’ 
TABLE 

oF 153 Youn WomMEN ACCORDING TO SUBJFE 

» TYPES 0 


OF NEWSPAPER 
READ 


PE OF 


yews 


Science 


Vocational 


TABLE 


FREQUENTLY f 53 Younc WOMEN 


Americ: 
MeCa 

Pict 

Mot 
ble V indicates the reading interest of this group according to the 
s which they actually selected for reading. Column one contains 
hooks appearing ten or more times while column two represents the 


sis of 187 titles read. 


TABLE V 


oF Books READ BY 


oF READING AND TYPE OF READING 


153 YounGc WOMEN BY FREQUENCY 


OF ROOKS REAT TES K ANAL 
MORE TIMES READ 
hioned Girl dventure an 


{ 
are 
} 
) 
ro 
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SUBJECT T\ MAGAZINE PART 
TTERESTING READ 
92 
ad t 74 Home 95 General 
biogray Coarse Sports 
t 11 M aneous 20 Stories 
9 General 20 Editorials 44 
l 
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Religion . Advertisement 1 
2 Stocks and } | 0 
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te 
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JOURNAL 


IMMIGRANT 


THE ADULT 
More has been accomplished in the field of Adult Immigrant Ed 


tion than in any other phase of adult edueation involving element 


instruction. Here too, however, educators have been content to 


upon the participants of the various groups, material, juvenile bot 


content and in approach, long since discarded by the day school as 7 


terial otherwise antiquated and unsuited to adult needs and interests 


Table VI indieates the reading interests of the 1421 adults 


sponded to the questionnaire, 


TABLE VI 
RIRCTS T\PES OF MAGAZINES MOST PART OF WN 
ING 


INTEREST 


‘ i 

er 153 \ ation and trade 4 
Philosophy 147 Labor 69 ty 

Gover nt and p s.141 Lodge 57 Womens page 

\ ations 115 Home 4° Stocks 

Nature 91 Health : 17 

Sports 60 Coarse 11 

5 Religious 11 


TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINES READ Most FREQUENTLY 
BY 1421 ApULT IMMIGRANTS 


Foreign 299 
Saturday Evening Post RS 
Liberty 60 
Literary Digest 59 
T Story 50 
American 31 
Geographic 30 
Ladic Home Journal oR 
Woman's Home Companion 25 


READING INTERESTS OF MOTHERS’ GROUPS 


+) 


More women are participating in the day classes for adults now 
The tendency seems to be to stud) 


at any other previous period. 
read subjects rather than courses. Women who enrolled in classes 1 


+} 


learn English four years ago are now continuing their efforts in 
field of American Literature. Others have followed history and b 


raphy; others have manifested a continuous interest in geograp 


travel. Few mothers have expressed a desire for parental eduecatio 
courses per se. The answer, and it is almost unanimous, is well vow 
by one mother who said, ‘‘Infant hygiene! Cooking! Say, what 4 


: 
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History and biograp) ’ Foreign 296 News 
True Stories 124 General 175 Comies 
Romance 274 Miscellaneous . . 174 Stories ‘ 
Pa 
Religion 24 
Social Problems 21 
Health 19 
Humor 18 
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: Art-Musi 7 
7 Poetry 6 
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suppose we come to school for? All day long we have children to 


r. What we want is something to develop new and other in- 


it has been found that by meeting existent interests, other interests 
velop and as a result the need of the individual will be met in 
‘the apparent opposition of the participant. For example, these 
rs were not interested in learning more about their children though 
of them were in dire need of assistance in this direction. They 
ted to study literature. Their interests were satisfied. Soon the 
e turned to children’s literature, and then to problems of child 
ng. Thus, needs have been met by satisfying the primary or initial 
st of the individual. 
The interests of 353 mothers are expressed in Tables VIII and IX 


wing: 


TABLE VIII 
THe READING INTERESTS OF 353 MOTHERS 


TYPES OF MAGAZINES MOST PART OF NEWSPAPER 
FREQUENTLY READ READ 


TABLE IX 
DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINES READ Most FREQUENTLY BY 353 MOTHERS 


en : 58 Woman's Home ( ompanior 15 
Saturday Evening Post 39 Other Housekeeping Journal x 
rary Digest 27 American 11 
25 National Geogranphi: 11 
rty 24 T rue story 10 


idies Home Journal 


OTHER GROUPS 
There is another group of adults participating in the adult eduea- 
program of the publie school that responded to the questionnaire. 


TABLE X 


DISTRIBUTION OF READING INTERESTS OF 228 ADULTS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
PROGRAM OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


SURJECTS 


TYPE OF MAGAZINE MOST PART OF NEWSPAPER MOST 


ST INTERESTING FREQUENTLY READ FREQUENTLY READ 
graphy 93 General , ; 78 General News 130 
75 Home ‘ 41 Comics ve 
enture 72 Adventure-mystery a7 Editorials 
51 Scientific 18 Sports 
zraphy 29 Coarse 12 Stories - 
21 Nature 9 Advertising 30 


18 Healt} 8 Society 22 
14 Others ‘ 43 Financial 2 
sophy psychology 10 
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1 twenty-eight native born Americans satisfying the r 


lwo hundrec 
quirements for completion 
ed their reading interests as follows: 


of the elementary studies’ eurriculum 
adults indicat 


TABLE XI 
ApULTS PARTICIPATING IN 
NTARY CURRICULUM 


World's Work 


Tables XII, XIII, XIV, and XV present a picture of the r 
9127 adults who responded to the questionnair 


reading vary with the group and field of ¢ 


interests of thie It 
that interests In 


‘vor in which the group is found. It is, likewise, evi 

at if adults are to be interested in reading for pleasure, their inter 
must be consulted. Reading whether it be the logieal pursuanes 
systematic reading program, a part of a formalized course of st 
list of books supplementary to a text book, or whatever be the fu 


and place of r¢ 
ease. that to be 
hould never become a task 
stimuli in the same manner. It is e\ 


ding in the edueational program, it is essential 


profitable, reading must be made pleasurable 
group. All indiv 


Reading s 
not respond to the same 


herefore. that if the edueational program ealls for the satistact 
the same reading requirements for all, or recommends and advist 
the participants of a group read certain material, due recognitior 
he taken of the variety of forces that combine to produce indi 
1 desires. To compel a group to read in spite of 


interests, and 


; 


te is to reduce reading to a task, a condition both annoying 


dissatisfving to the participant. 

Whatever may be the needs of adults with respect to readin 
whatever mav be their reading deficiencies, or their reading | 
hecomes inereasingly necessary 
study and diagnosis of the reading interests of the participants of t 
group or number of groups and not through the medium of thos 
sponsible for the group or groups. 

Table XII lists the various types of reading interests as rev 


by 2127 replies to the question ‘‘ About what things do you like to re 


that these problems be met through 3 


ad’ 


270 
7 
J 
COMPLETION OF T! 
Tree Story 52 
American 36 
Saturday Evening Post 30 
Libe rty 
4 Ladies Home Journal 21 
Cosmopolitan 20 
Good Housekeeping aS 
Literary Dicest 12 
Colliers 
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TABLE XII 


TYPES OF READING INTEREST OF 2127 ADULTS 


MALADJ USTED 


SOCIALLY 
ADULT 
IMMIGRANT 
OTHERS 


~e 


0 
0 
Tables XIII and XIV show respectively the types of magazines most 
quently read by 2127 adults and the magazines most frequently read. 
s interesting to note that the majority of the reading here indicates 
vocational interests with respect to magazine reading. 


TABLE XIII 
TYPES OF MAGAZINES Most FREQUENTLY READ By 2127 ADULTS 
SOCIALI ADULT 
MALADJIUSTED IMMIGRANT MOTHERS OTHERS 


1 
4 


12 


n Picture 


rious 


(pril, 1929] 271 

ror 

TYPE OF READING 
z & 
< = 
= 

" biography 39 3 1 118 1 93 l 759 1 Bt 
53 2 3 92 2 21 6 44 2 
Stories 0 2 0 0 324 

ture-mystery 74 1 153 6 0 72 3 299 4 ee 
rraphy 0 205 4 20 4 29 ) 254 5 ar 
ention 11 4 169 5 16 6 196 6 es 
‘ 115 9 0 1 166 7 Fy, 
y- psychology 0 147 7 0 10 7 157 5 <a 
t-politics 0 141 a 0 0 141 

ene 2 6 24 14 18 ) 75 2 119 10 eat 

0 91 10 0 91 11 

It Sport 0 - 60 11 0 0 60 12 ee: 
reign Classics 0 51 12 0 - 0 51 14 home 
lant : 0 7 18 18 5 ( 25 15 Wrsea' 
rest r 2 6 7 18 0 - 14 6 23 16 Ske 
; 3 5 19 16 0 0 22 17 ep 
of Social! Problems 0 21 15 0 - 21 18 

f 

3 

‘ ‘ 
miict 
TOTAL 
their eral 20 175 78 394 
neous 25 174 52 35 
al gn 0 276 59 0 335 
me a5 48 61 41 245 Bo 
lystery-adventure-romance 38 91 0 37 166 
tifie R2 0 18 102 
ts ition and trade 2 74 0 0 76 va ee” 
abor 0 69 0 0 6a 
oh a ages 31 11 10 12 64 
Health 0 17 0 R 25 bes 
Motic 18 0 0 0 18 
3 11 0 0 14 
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TABLE XIV 
2127 ADULTS 


0 


at 324 adult immigrants expressed an 


ich was meant stories true to life—hist 


res in the new land, human interest st 


il 


at least to those who know the immig! 


reading material may find a wide cire 


laim from those who would read true stories. 


vpe ot 


cdiscussion 


and study group there are mag 


therein. Not only would these periodicals meet 


erests: of 


nt 


t 


.e group, but simultaneously there would 


magazine reading habit. Those who al 


ading of a group cannot a ford to ignore 


COMICS, 


hat may be effectively used in adult groups 
another interesting and important 
What parts of a newspaper do adults most 
XV indicates that general news ranks first 
stories, editorials, advertisements, sports 1 


he society column, less to the women’s 


is paid to the 


7 adults were at all interested in the finane 


TABLE XV 


Most FREQUENTLY Reap By 2127 ADULTS 


at 
IMMIGRANT 


FEL 
Ri 
ADULT 
KD IM \NT MOTHERS OTHERS 
59 1 2 
) 4 59 27 12 ! - 
60 -4 
= 14 l il 6 
18 21 
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ts in publie evening schools are reading few books o1 
‘lass or group activity. <A total of 528 books 
ver a period of three months. There were 176 
The Bible ranked first with 135 different readers. It 
ed. however, that of these, 109 were Negroes, among 
devotion to the Bible and religious practice €XIsts 
of the other groups participating in this study 
e dictionary was the next most frequently mentioned book 
naturally be expected in those groups largely foreign 
Quo Vadis,’’ ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ ‘‘La Divina Comedia,’’ 
‘and ‘‘Ben Hur’’ ranked next in orde r. It was not unexpect 
ost Poles should have read **Quo Vadis*’ by the immortal Sien! 
Rey mont’s ‘‘ The Peasants.’ 
ns contribute greatly to the large number 
and ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ although this 
he most commonly read book for all gro 
more freq ently than any other. The proba ble ¢a 
nstance is that an adi ipti ition of this book was used in m: 
groups. The books mentioned twenty or more times 
e following table: 
TABLE XVI 


Books Reap TWENTY OR More TIM! 


e book reading of adults in public ev 
replies of 2127 different individuals 
se groups are not book reading groups. Their immediate « 
been satisfied, that is, to learn how to read or to improve thei 
fundamental skill. How much could be done, however, to me 
terests of the group if an effort were made to use books to satis 
nterests as a part of the group activity, depends mainly upon t! 
of the teacher or group leader to select, suggest or recommend 
that meet the interest of the participant 
e facts on the reading of books as indicated in this study 
worthless, excep as they indicate the extreme book-re 
* these classes which exists unmolested in the midst of 


r’s goldmine. 
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It is granted that adults who labor day in and day out, who sacrifice 
three evenings per week for self improvement, do not have a large amou 
of leisure time for reading. It is further granted that many of thes 
people do not read English. In the face of these limitations, however 
the contention is made that reading for adults must be purposeful and 
in support and satisfaction of their interests. It, therefore, becomes 


function of the evening schools to provide the reading material w 
may be used to satisfy these interests. This becomes all the more neces. 


sary when groups, such as the present study includes, clearly manifest 
certain reading interests on the one hand, and likewise, so clearly indi. 
cate failure to satisfy those interests on the other hand. 

Reading should be considered in the light of the individual rather 
than the group. There is no more reason why reading should b 


sidered as a group activity than spelling. In other words, teachers and 


leaders must prepare to become readers’ advisors, and in that capacity 
guide the reading of the participants of their groups, that is to say, 
they should be able to recommend material within the comprehension of 
the individual that will meet his needs, interests, and activities. 

In this connection, may it be said that until such time as teachers and 
leaders are properly prepared to give this advice without the nullifying 
effects of the subjective element, that a more intimate relationship should 
be entered upon between the Publie Library and the group. The teach¢ 
or leader must become the liaison agent between the readers’ advisor of 
the library or the librarian staff and the class. 

Groups wherein reading is one of the primary objectives should follow 
a speeifie course. For example, a class in history can best meet the i: 
vidual interests of all the group by selecting such books and other read 
ing material for the course as will include mystery, adventure, romance 
or such other interests as the group indicates. The person who is inter- 
ested in adventure gets his history but he finds his adventure too. Th 
person who is primarily interested in romance may find it in science 
Thus, almost every interest may be satisfied and the needs of the grou; 


served by serving their interests. 

For every member of a class to read the same material is an idle 
waste of time. All adults do not make the same phonetic errors, or ti 
same errors in enunciation and pronunciation. The primary function 


of oral reading is to perfect these and other related skills. Reading 
becomes a dull, listless process when a group of twenty adults read and 
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READING INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


4 


VerA ELDER AND HELEN 8S. CARPENTER 


Librarians, Julia Richman High Se hool 


Mecu has been written in books and magazines about the read 
terests of children of the primary, the elementar} and even the 
high school, but there Is little material about the reading interests 
the senior high-school pupils, perhaps because it is gen¢ rally accepted 1 
1 interests of the adolescent child are all nie ly ror 


ind that these persist through late adolescence 


S ate 
vears i 


what girls of high-school age like to re ad, a sul 


discover 
in the Julia Richman High School by the school librarians 
| is one of New York’s largest schools for girls, h 


nis school 


stration of about 4000. The student body is average tor New 


being made up of all nationalities with a large percentage 0! 
four year general course with academic, com! 
It is divided into four groups based on 


The school offs TS a 
and fine arts electives. 


sults of elementary school records, observation, and intelligenc 


Special emphasis has been placed upon vocational guidance al 


the group of lowest intelligence has been modified in o! 


tor 


to meet their needs. 


The survey was made largely in the school library which is used 
erence and reading by eight to nine hundred pupils daily an 


rei 
an average circulation of two hundred books per day. The surv 


sisted of a questionnaire, a set of cards, a set of compositions 01 


reading preferences of a second term class, and the pupils’ records 


outside reading during the four years of high se 


hook read for no 


The questionnaire was planned in an endeavor to discover the 
titles among high-school girls, the kinds of fiction in the o1 
ference, the magazines which they read most, and the ef 


used 


popular 
of their pre 
the phy sical make up upon their choice of books. The form 


ol 
as follows: 


TABLE I 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Age 
ive books which you have read and liked 
-e the following kinds of fiction in the order of your preference 
Love stories, Mystery stories, Fairy stories, Character stories Scho 
nagazines which you enjoy reading 
lowing questions with yes or 
books which have illustrations? 
books with bright covers! 
large books! 
Do you like thin books! 
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Section and age were asked for but it was especially requested that 


i he signed to the questionnaire, since it Wis be lieved that in this 


re would be less possibility of the pupils making their responses 
to meet the approval of the teacher. In considering the answers 
suestions the year in school was made the basis of calculation 
than the age of the pupil. The average age for each year was 
ken from the ages given on the questionnaire and was found to 
; follows: 14 years in the first vear, 15 years in the second year, 16 
sin the third and 17 in the last. 
| questionnaire was distributed at the beginning of each library 
| throughout the day. As the pupils have free access to the library 
r study periods and before and after school, and as the findings of 
estionnaire are based on one day’s attendance, they may therefore 
nsidered as representative of the school. 
Four hundred eighty-seven questionnaires were filled out, divided 
r the four years of school as follows: 
First vear 138 
Seeond year 152 
Third year 86 
Fourth year 131 
x to the fact that there were fewer third year pupils in the library 
s day, fewer questionnaires were filled out by girls of this vear and 
nee for this had to be made throughout the calculations. 
In considering Question 1, all titles chosen four times or more during 
four years were st lected for the first tabulation. This list consisted 
113 titles with ‘‘Sorrell and Son’’ far in the lead, having a total of 92 
tes in the four years. The following table shows the distribution of 


ce of the 17 most popular books among the four school years: 


TABLE 
YEAR 


1ST 


*impernel 1 16 12 


Iwo Cities 3 1s l 


vrarden 


he Floss 0 13 4 } 20 


he l 6 18 


Island 


Life of Helen of Troy 2 } } 7 15 
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From this table the following deductions may 
standard bool ( fiction have not lost their popularit 
more popular in the lower tern 
Twist,’’ which have a total 
effect of required reading 


+} 


popularity of certain books must ! taken into account as in the 


‘Silas Marner”’ th ond year and ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ in the first 


which received a large number of votes in the years in which thes 
required reading. It is evident also that the new ficti is read 

‘n the higher grades as shown by ‘‘Sorrell and Son’’ and the ‘'P: 
Life of Helen of Troy ** which have 14 and 2 votes respective iy in 
first year and 47 and 7 in the fourth year. The sereen presentation of 
these books is probably a contributing cause of their popularity. 
simple wholesome type of romance and home story such as 
Women” and ‘‘Seeret Garden,’’ which are very p pular in the fir 
second years lose their popularity in the third and fourth years 

Mill on the Floss’’ which receives not a single vote in the first term 
comes popular inthe s cond year because it appears on the supple ment 
reading list for that year, but it continues to have a fair amount 


popularity in the third and fourth vears. 


In the second question the pupils were asked to arrange the dif 
types of fiction in the order of their preference. The answers 
question were tabulated and it is inte resting to note that when the 
years are considered as a unit, mystery stories hold first plac 
stories second, character studies third, school stories fourth, home st 
fifth, and fairy stories last; but when the tabulation is examined 

the standpoint of individual years, a decided change and deve 

of interest is apparent, as shown in the following. My stery holds 
place through the second year, then love stories take first place 
third year and are in turn supplanted by character stories in th 

year. My stery stories drop back to the third choice in the fourth 
Love stories, which art the second choice in the first and second yea! 
advance to first choice in the third year and fall baek to second p 
in the fourth year, but they always remain either first or second choice 
Character and home stories both inerease in popularity in the | 
terms. changing from fourth and fifth choices, respectively, in the 
year to first and fourth choices in the fourth year. School stories 
crease in popularity, changing from third choice in the first year to fifth 
in the fourth year. Fairy tales remain sixth choice throughout which 
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ibly indicates that fairy tales have already lost their interest by 
me the pupil enters high school. 


n question 3 the pupils were asked to name three magazines which 
ijoyed reading. It was found that many more names of magazines 
given in the first and second years than in the third and fourth, 
63 in the first year, 58 in the second, 45 
third and 44 in the fourth. The first year pupils listed more cheap 
Cupid’s Dairy’’ and ‘*Ghost Stories’’ 

| more juvenile magazines such as ‘Child Life’’ and ‘‘ Little Folks.’’ 

ery magazine chosen at least ten times in any one year was selected 
| arranged in the following table: 


ng in number as follows: 


worthless magazine such as ‘‘ 


TABLE III 
OF MAGAZINE ist YR 2np YR 
Evening Post 
Hor Journal 


Digest 


isekeeping 
Picture Magazine 


H 


Monthly 
n's Home Companion 


Humor 

Magazine 3 
n Girl 


rl 1 
1 


4 


5 
Review 0 4 3 


rhe two most overwhelmingly popular magazines were found to be 
e ‘Saturday Evening Post’’ and the ‘‘ Ladies Home Journal’’ which 


had 163 and 139 votes respectively ; next in popularity was the ** Cosmo 
mt ’’ with 94 votes. A glance at Table III will show that the better 
wines become inereasingly popular in the higher terms as shown by 


the “‘Atlantie Monthly,’’ ‘‘Harper’s,’’ and ‘‘Seribner’s’’ which received 

4 and 2 votes respectively in the first year and 19, 18 and 13 in the 
ourth year. Such magazines as ‘‘Judge,”’ ** Liberty,’’ and the ‘* Motion 
Picture Magazine’’ gradually lose their popularity in the upper grades, 
having 21, 18, and 25 votes, respectively, in the first year and 11, 10, and 


10 in the fourth year. The juvenile magazines also, such as **St. 


Nicholas’? and ‘‘ American Girl,’’ decrease in popularity year by year. 


Question 4 asks the pupils to answer four questions in regard to the 
physical makeup of a book to determine whether this has much or little 
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to do with their choice of books. From the answers to these quest 


Table lV was made 


TABLE IV 


b th 


k 

books 

are books 
b 


ike ks 


By this table it is shown that more pupils prefer books with 


tions but that the interest in illustrations steadily declines du 
four years. It would seem from the answers to part 2 of this q 
that in none of the four years were the pupils attracted espe 
bright covers; but from the comments on some of the papers it app 


that they were suspicious of this question and were perhaps no 


frank 

As high-school librarians have so often had the experience that 
refuse large books in favor of smaller ones regardless of content 
3 and 4 of the question were included. If the answers to these qu 
are trustworthy the majority of pupils of high-school age do not 
size of a book influence them unduly. Many pupils commented that 


was immaterial and that content was the deciding factor in choles 


this would seem to indicate that the physical makeup of the book w 
is so important among smaller children is of little importance 
high-school age. 

The cards mentioned above as part of the survey were used 
out why pupils like or dislike certain books. Each pupil was as! 
write on a eard the name of a book which she had recently read 
vive the reasons why she liked or disliked it. She was also asked to give 
her age and year in school but not her name. With the cooperat 
the English department these cards were distributed in twelve E 
sections of 35 girls each, ranging from first to fourth years. Ninet) 
eards were distributed at random in the library in order to see 1! 


ness of expression was hampered in the class room. These were ch 


separately and no difference was apparent. There were in all 514 cat 
Fiction was found to be the most popular kind of book, since almost 


+, 


every book mentioned on these cards was a novel. The great majo! 
of pupils chose a book which they liked and their reasons for liking 


the book were both interesting and enlightening. These reasons W 
ble V 


tabulated and every one given nine times or more was included in Ta 
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ION 
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TABLE V 
LIST OF Ri ASONS 


Success against « 
Humor 

Parent relatior 
Historical 
Unexpected 
Sad 

Home life 
Outdoor life 


reasons for enjoying books which were most frequently giver 
it they were mysteries, adventures, character stories, love stories, 
ories of real life. The reasons vary with the grades of the 
s, for example, mystery was given 28 times in the first year, 
5 in the fourth; success against 


e second, 12 in the third, and 
s given 10 times in the first year, 8 in the second, 2 in the third, 


n the fourth: adventure was given 23 times in the first year, 20 


second, 3 in the third, and 12 in the fourth; character study ap 
| 6 times in the first year, 10 in the second, 2 in the third, and 38 
fourth; real life appeared 4 times in the first year, 4 times in the 
1, 16 in the third, and 18 in the fourth; style was given once in 
rst year, twice in the second, 3 times in the third, and 17 in the 
rth. This corroborates the findings of the questionnaire where it was 


Vi 


that mystery loses interest in the later year and that character 
ries and realistic stories increase in popularity in the higher terms. 


remarkable interest in love stories is shown in the second year both on 


eards and on the questionnaire. 

Twenty pupils chose books which they disliked and 
Dickens’ novels were mentioned four 
‘*Sesame and Lilies’’ was 


gave very inter- 
g reasons. times as having 
any characters and as being confusing. 
n twice with the reason that it was boring and had too much de- 
ription. Other reasons given were ‘‘too much preaching,’’ “‘disgusting 
sex clement,’’ ‘‘end not as expected,’’ ‘‘first person,’’ ‘‘insincerity 
hor tries to be smart,’’ ‘‘silly,’’ and ‘‘lack of conversation.”’ 
The third part of the survey consisted of a group of essays from a 
st-vear class giving the kinds of books which they liked to read. From 
hese papers a tabulation was made as in the case of the cards and it was 
ind that the reasons for liking books agreed very well with those given 
n the eards for that year. Mystery stories were first with 17 votes, 
idventure second with 8 votes, and school stories third with 5 
ve stories stood very low in this particular group with only 5 
This was also true on the ecards of 


votes. 
votes. 


ries stood high with a vote of 7. 


first-year pupils. One pupil mentioned that she did not like books 
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read in class because they were read too slowly; another said that sh 
did not like books read in class, but she mentioned that the school library 
had some good books, statements probably due to the fact that so man 
pupils distrust required and recommended books. There was sho 
these papers a tendency to be smug, as in the ease of a girl wh 


that she disliked fiction because it gave people foolish dreams and 


it was best to select books from the reading list (presumably meaning 


the English reading list). While some statements on these papers must 
be discounted for this reason, they do on the whole agree very well 
with the other findings. 

In the last section of the survey a study was made of the fo 
reading records of 19 seniors. These records were kept from ter 
term by the students and gave the required reading as well as 
side reading The outside reading only was considered here. From tl 
lists the authors most frequently read were selected and tabulated 
same general tendency is shown as in the other tabulations. Aut! 
such as Burnett, Fox, and Rinehart, who write simple love stories a1 
mysteries, show the same decline in favor from the first to th 
year. In the same way authors such as Wharton, Swinnertor 
Ostenso, who write character studies and realistie stories and aré 
ern in tone. show a decided inerease in favor in the higher terms 
of the chief interests in these records is that they agreed with and « 
roborated the findings of the other three parts of the survey. The 
that the records bore the pupils’ names and were submitted to 
teacher seems to have had slight influence in the choice of titles. M 
hooks of inferior quality were recorded and series were extremely | 
lar especially in the first year. There were in all 15 different s 
mentioned. 

If the findings from this survey of one large high school maj 
aeeepted as ty nical of the r acing interests of girls of the adole seent age 
certain definite econelusions may be drawn. It seems quite safe to sa 
that girls of this age read more fiction and like it better than anything 

is also true that there is a definite development in reading t 

simple love story and mystery story read in the first two year 
gh school up to the character studies and realistic stories read 
the older pupils. The physical makeup of a book seems to have 
influence on the high-school girl in choosing a book. Finally it 
definitely shown that the taste in reading improves from term to term 
and the girls give evidence of a growing appreciation of better literature 
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INFLUENCE OF PAST EXPERIENCES UPON SPELLING 


ERNEST HORN 
State University of Iowa 


a child attempts to spell a word for the first time, what deter- 
Since the 


the particular choice and order of letters which he uses? 
to spell cannot be credited to original nature, his present efforts 


ascribed to what he has learned about spelling in the past. For, 


if the spellings which he writes are indeed grotesque, 


lv 
re not due to a mere chance selection and arrangement of letters 
} the child’s past experiences combine in his attempts to spell 
In an article published in the 


which he has not seen or written? 
lof Educational Rescarch for January, 1929, the writer attempted 


‘rect the naive and erroneous, but very common, assumption that 


experiences in spelling necessarily transfer in a desirable way in 
Attention was called to the possibility that when 


ttempts to spell a word for the first time he may be led into 


the fact that the individual sounds in the word have been spelled 


riety of wavs in other words which the child has already learned 


y new words. 


| and spell. It was shown that these various spellings of indi- 


i 


| sounds ean be combined in an enormous number of ways to make 
The word circumference was used as 


The sounds in this word ean be spelled in 396,900,000 


sounds of the word as a whole. 
lustration. 
s by using the spellings of identieal or similar sounds in words likely 


known to a sixth-grade child. However, the conelusion reached was 
ome of these combinations of letters would probably never be 


no matter how great the number of attempted spellings, since 


irious elements used in building up these 396,900,000 combinations 


bably not free, either in the statistical sense or from the stand 


of psychology, to unite with all other elements. For example, 


in a million attempts circumference might never be spelled 
lokhoegmpphouriadnz (ps as in psychology, olo as in colonel, kh as 
ti, oe as in does, gm as in diaphragm, pph as in sapphire, our as in 
ey, ia as in parliament, dn as in Wednesday, and z as in quartz). 
e other hand, it was pointed out that an astonishing variety of 


h 


ngs is found whenever a large number of children are asked to 
pell a diffieult word; i.e., children are exceedingly ‘‘free’’ in their 
attempts to spell. 

The following paragraphs exhibit and discuss a limited variety of 


ictual spellings of the three words circus, tease, and miscellaneous. 
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The word curcus Was chose n for the first investigation beeauss 
tains sor of the same sounds whieh are found in cire umfere? 
cireus was «ce seribed to first and second grade classes, aggregat 


pupils, in two school systems. All of these children had had 


training in phonies. The word circus was not used in the dese 
hut the children were asked if they knew what was being describ 
children easily identified the description as that of a cireus. The 
asked if they could write the word. Most of them expressed confi 
in their ability to do so. All were requested to try to write the 
In 195 attempts the word was written in 148 ways. Table | 
attempts which can be given the same or an approximate pron 
of circus, if one uses, sound by sound, the sound values of similar 


and letter combinations in other words, and in phonic exercises 


TABLE I 
‘* Rest’ LINGS OF cireus BY 195 Pupi_s tN GRADES I ANI 


KA 1 sacrese 
1 saks 

1 acres 
1 


k 


aws 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
f 


1 

kus 1 
1 

1 ire 

1 re 


5 


The most frequent spellings were srcus, which oceurred 20 times 
srks, which occurred 10 times. These spellings suggest the influer 
nhonie exercises, as for example srks, s, r (ér), k (ki), s. The past 
periences of the 108 pupils whose spellings are exhibited in the 
operated in 61 different ways. The attempts of the remaining 87 
were farther afield, some bearing no resemblance to the word. Alt! 
all children understood the meaning of the word and had undoubt 
spelled each of the sounds in other words, no first-grade children 
only 6 second-grade children spelled the word correctly. These 6 \ 
dren had probably seen the word or had written it, and many of 
other children had undoubtedly seen it also. 

Table II shows the attempts which can be given the same 
approximate pronunciation of tease if one uses, sound by sound 
sound values of similar letters and letter combinations in other 
and in phonie exercises. This word was chosen because of the 
number of ways in which the vowel sound and the final consonant s 
are spelled in words which primary children have read or w ritte 


children readily suggested the word in response to a description of a | 


» 10° 
‘ 
sircus 1 
raks 
sirecuis 1 
cerct 
sirkos 1 sr 
SsTACUSSE 1 ark 
a “or r 1 er srchas 1 h ame 
eerck ‘ 
er 1 er archos 1 
ereus srcis 1 | 
cir ‘ erekos 1 cur AS srekee ruck 
circus 1 cu kers srcks srues 
nd 
} 
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| annoyed a little girl in a variety of ways. As in the case of 
they expressed considerable confidence in their ability to spell it. 
195 children spelled the word in 44 ways. Table II shows the 25 
of spellings which can be given the approximate pronunciation 
ise if one uses, sound by sound, the sound values of similar letters 
‘r combinations in other words and in phonie exercises. 


TABLE 


RED NINETY-FIVE CHILDREN IN Grapes IA, ITB, anp IITA SPELLED tease 
nT Ways. THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ‘‘ Best’’ SPELLINGS 


GRADE GRADE GRADE i 
\ IIB TIA IA IIB TIA IA IIB TIA ' 
1 teezz 1 tezz 1 
1 8 9 tes 24 4 16 tiees 1 | 
2 12 tese 1 3 2 tis 1 
3 3 tess 1 2 4 toes 1 
1 tesse ts 3 1 
6 3 tesz — 1 tse 1 
1 teus 1 tss 1 
3 1 5 tez 3 1 1 tuiz 1 
teze 2 


No first-grade pupil spelled this word correctly, the commonest spell- 
¢ being tes, which was found 24 times. Only two 2B students and 
lve 2A students spelled the word correctly. Probably none of the 

5 students had ever spelled the word, and some of the children may 

have seen it. A few more 2B students had probably seen the word 

| by the second half of the second grade the experiences with the word 
probably become common enough to account for most, if not all, of 

12 correct spellings. Even in this grade, however, the spelling tes 

s found more frequently than the spelling tease. In the ease of both 

s and tease, the letters most often chosen to express the various 
sounds are those which, in primary reading, most often have the same 
r similar sound values.t For example, the vowel sound in tease was 
most often spelled with e as in be, ee as in teeth, and ea as in tea. The 
spellings ey, eo, and ei were not found, although used to spell the same 
vowel sound in words which are found in primary readers, as for ex- 
mple, in key, people, and neither. 

Tables II and IIT show how children of the primary grades are con- 
fused by the great variety of ways in which identical or similar sounds 
ean be spelled in English. No less interesting exhibits can be made of 
the variety of spellings on the part of the students in more advanced 


_ ‘For frequency counts of the spellings of various sounds in primary reading see 
rdts, Anna D, ‘*An Analysis and Classification of the Sounds of English Words 
a Primary Reading Vocabulary.’’ Ph.D. Thesis, unpublished, State University 

f Iowa, 1925. 
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4 number of the spelbng investigations completed by graduat 


, e State University of Towa include lists of actual spe! 
a yy older children. In these lists an astonishing variety 
shown for the same word even at eighth-grade, twelfth-grade, and sen 
college level. Masters? gave as a spelling test a list of difficult wor 
to 200 eighth-grade students, 200 twelfth-grade students, and 200 « 


lege seniors. Among the words in the list was m iscellaneous, which 


; spelled corre etly by 36 eighth-grade students, 130 twelfth-grade st 
i and 149 college seniors Kighth-grade students made 113 diff 
of errors and twelfth-grade students 40 types of errors. Eve 
seniors misspelled the word in 22 different ways. Taking all miss] 
ol) students, 153 different incorrect forms were found. 
' chows &5 different ineorrect forms which, if compared sownd 
ome h spellings of identical or similar sounds in other words, m 
das making or approximating the sounds in miscellane 
TABLE 
COLLEGE 
SENIORS 


4 12 
? Masters, Harry V. ‘‘A Study of Spelling Errors,’’? Ph.D. Thesis, State Ur 
: versity of Iowa, 1927. Unive rsity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IV, 
Sept. 1, 1927. For other lists of varied spellings see McKee, Paul. ‘‘ Teaching 
Testing Spelling by Column and Context Form.’’ Ph.D. Thesis, State University 
Iowa, 1924. 


lline 
e 
T hy 
1 anious 2 P 
4 1 misellaneons 
, mi anious 2 
1 1 misilainious 1 r 
7 1 misilanious 3 
ous 
misolainious 
; misolaneous 4 
1 
misols is 2 
miss aneis 
" ala u 1 
' ‘ 18 l 
alla 18 1 missalianious 1 
1 missallaneons 1 
sniae 1 
nissalneous 1 ‘ 
ous 2 ‘ 
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sscellaneous 
misselaneous 
elanious 
nious 
lainious 
ssuaneous 
lar 1ous 
laniouss 


slinious 


missulanious 
missnlianias 
n 

musolaniou 


It seems probable that these misspellings are caused at least in part 
transfers from spellings of identical or similar sounds in words which 

e student knows (or thinks he knows) how to spell. 
The 153 ineorrect forms reported by Masters are, of course, very 
ch less than the total possible ways in which the sounds of the word 
be made by combining the various ways in which similar or identical 
inds are spelled in other words. The number of theoretically possible 
lings would probably approach that earlier given for circumference. 
It would be interesting to know how many different spellings would be 
lly recorded in, say, 100,000 attempts on the part of eighth-grade 


‘ 


It would be interesting also to know in the ease of each student why 


particular spelling contributed by him was written. Each student 


met in past reading and writing many ot! 


er ways of making each 
sounds in this word. There must have been some cause which, 
own, would account for each particular combination of letters. 
ibtedly many students would have spelled the word differently if 
ted a week, a day, or even an hour later. While one can conjecture 
sto probable causes, among which would be the frequeney with which 
sound has been met, the vividness of the experience, and the recency 
1 which the sound has been met, it is doubtful whether the most re- 
ble end best trained introspectionist could report the causes which 
veccount for each letter used by him in spelling a new and diffi- 

ut word. 
A study of the data presented in these tables helps to explain why 
special devices for calling attention to the ‘‘hard spot’’ in a word have 
it proved efficient. In the first place, difficult words with a single hard 
pot are the exception rather than the rule. There are, of course, some 
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such words. Naturally, the number of different hard spots in - 
' tend to decrease as exp rience in spelling increases. In the secor by 
1 } . ‘ 
4 the hard spot for one stuct nt is not ne cessarily the hard spot for al \ 
a The way any student to discover the part of any word that is ‘ 
for him is attempt to spell it. Partly, no doubt, for reasons . 
3 


enumerated. direet experiments in marking hard spots have not 
superior results, but also have failed to show res 


good as are ¢ htained without the use of such devices.* 


+} 


The tabl Iso help to explain why, in teaching spelling, the 


dependence must be placed on learning each word as an individua 
lem. The more one studies the problems created by the unphonetie « 
‘ English spelling, the more he must marvel at the easé 
ich many students learn to spell. For exampk 
s can be spelled accurately or approximate]; 


in first, er as in fern, or as in word, ur as i 


following Ways: 


ipid 


sound er in ¢ 


journey, ear as in search, ere as in were, ure as in meas 


upboard, oir as in avoirdupois, eur as in chauff 


‘oar as in ( 


1. ro as in iron, re as in acre, yr as in myrtle, vrrh as in 


colone 
és irr as in firry, urr as in hurry, orr as in worry, or ar as 
= rental. There is no rational principle by which the child ean d 
“ - happens to be the spelling to choose from all this list 
4 principles in spelling are those which apply to adding pr 
+ fixes. to making contractions, and to indicating possess 
principles should reinforee rather than surplant, inst! 
ost important words to which they apply. And to those w 
d ration plead for simplified spelling, it should be pointed out that 
as publie sehools are concerned, such a plan involves practic 
= diffenlties which are at present insurmountable. Not the least of these 
diffleulties is the lack of agreement among phoneticians as to how words 
a should be pronounced and transcribed. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TEACHING 

Some years ago a Committee of the National Society for the Study 
Edueation set itself to list principles of method for the different ele 
ntary school subjects. It was the purpose of this Committee to list 
<perimentally determined principles of teaching. While this report has 
» been almost forgotten, the idea which prompted it is highly com 
lable. Although teaching is an exceedingly complex activity and 
ines not lend itself so readily as some other aspects of education to ex 
rimental study, to study it experimentally is important. It is important 
merely because it is an essential aspect of professional education, 


chich is in need of improvement, but beeause it is the effective meeting 
nt of edueation and the other sciences in teacher-training institutions. 
To a considerable extent, one’s academic colleagues in teacher-training 


nstitutions, colleges and universities, and to some extent the general 

e. get their notions of the character of professional education through 
ne attitudes and attainments of students enrolled in general and special 
me thods courses. 

To our erities education frequently appears only as a large assort- 
ent of tricks and devices. To a certain extent it is true that methods 

irses are composed mainly of tricks and devices; for example, the 
‘iseussions of methods of the recitation which concern taking attend- 
nee: collecting and distributing materials; systems of punishments, 
nd rewards; techniques of asking questions; types of assignments ; 
the checking of outside reading; the grading of examinations; ete. 
Every generation has its assortment of devices: the socialized recitation, 
the topical method; the problem-project method; the unit-contract 
method: ete. Because of this situation, education is sometimes spoken 
f as superficial. 

If we think of methods courses as composed of tricks and devices 
instead of principles, and if we think of tricks and devices as surface 
matters rather than as more fundamental matters, teaching courses are 
ertainly superficial. Deeper down there must be, however, if we take 
the trouble to search for them, some fundamental principles of good 
teaching. It would seem important that these determiners of good 
teaching be located. Having once settled upon some of these more 
mportant characteristics of good teaching, we might then evaluate the 
teaching devices which we now have somewhat more expeditiously 


than we now ean, and produce new crops of them with greater facility. 
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It is not the writer’s point that devices are useless but that it 
to deal with them on 
the writer that it would be much better edu 


cationally uneconon ical (poor pedagogy 
vice lev« | appears to 
cation and much better statesmans 
the principles of teaching and less time talking about devices of tea 

ing. Thus, there might yet be plenty of science and of individuality 


hip to spend more time talking about 


in one’s teaching. 

The tendeney to deal with teaching on a device level is also app: 
ent in the experimental studies of this subject. Most of the st 
of teaching that one comes upon are comparative studies of teac! 
devices and systems. Again, while such research appears to the writs 
to be important, it seems however not to be basic. There is no field 
professional education in which the research is so scrappy, di 
nected, and unrelated as in the field of method. Of course, to 
even one principle is a laborious task. Such a principle would hi: 
be subjected to many expt rimental evaluations, testing its applicat 
to subjects and parts of subjects, to pupils of different mentality, tr 
ing and experience and to many different situations that constitut: 
conditions of its application to classroom instruetion. While su 
undertaking is a laborious one, the returns should be worthy of the eff 


A. S.B 


é 
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Addre SS all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
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CARLETON A., AND OTHERS. 
nt in the Foreign Languages 
ndary Schools and Colleges of 
ted States. New York: The 
Company, 1928. xxi + . | be ted in the others also. 
above 
V Achievement Tests 
Modern Foreign Lanquages. ummariz tatis enrollment 
The Maemillan Company, n a most . nt manner. Having s¢ 


363 pp. ired dats n approximately 90 percent 


of the American and Ca- the enrollment in the public sel 
Committees on Modern Lan and probably 60 perce of that 
Volume VI, Modern Language private schools, he is 

in Canada. Toronto: The 


Toronto Press, 1928, 


ns of the American and Ca- 
Committees on Modern Lan- school enrollment 
, Volume VII, Modern Language foreign language. 


in Canada, Toronto: The fied by size of 


of Toronto Press, 1928, school, gi ographical location, even on the 


basis of individual states. 

one the publications of the In the next volume Dr. Henmon 
nd Canadian Committees on eusses the results of the achieven 
guages are coming fron I sts, discusses the devising 
ne I, The New York Expr - achievement tests and the resultant 
New Type Modern Lanquaae scores. Comparisons are made as be 
reviewed in these columns tween American, Canadian and 
nths ago. Volume III, Graded schools in terms 


Word Book, appeared in 1927 semester and year on 
ived some notice at that time. language study such as vocabular 


ve volumes which constitute mar, silent reading and composition. 
s IV to VII inclusive of the XVII general, these results seem to indicate 
series which were projected for that the results obtained in American 
report of the Modern public high schools compare most favor- 
iguage Study have recently ably with the results attained in Ca 


our desk. Each is deserving of nadian and English schools, even when 
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allowance is made for the larger num- 
ber of periods per week which are ordi 
narily given in the American schools. 

The third volume devoted to Modern 
Language Instruction im Canada, deals 
very extensively with an annotated bibli- 
ography on Aims and Methods, Lan- 

age, The Learning Process, and Tests 
and Examinations. Then follows an ex 
tensive list of problems for investigation, 
a consideration of the age for beginning 
language study, a eonsideration of errors 
which appear in French examination 
papers and two experiments in teaching. 
The bibliography phase is exceedingly 
valuable covering the field in a most ex 
haustive manner with a concise brief or 
annotation of content given for each 
book and article. This bibliography is 
reprinted as Volume VIII of the entire 
series 

The last volume covers the history of 
modern languages in Canada, conditions 
and practices, the tramimg of teachers, 
and a considerable section devoted to the 
results of the language tests. 

Each volume in its own way contains 
very valuable material to teachers in this 
field A knowledge of the extent to 
which modern language work is being 
earried on in secondary schools shows 
at once both the need for trained teach- 
ers and the probability of students who 
enter the higher institutions having done 
some work in modern language. 

In devising valid tests for school 
achievement in this field the study has 
been most valuable. Whereas in the 
past the evaluation of language teach- 
ing had to rest upon the subjective judg- 
ment of the appraiser, in the future 
neither administrator nor teacher need 
be ignorant of the accomplishment of 
pupils in their charge. 

E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Ohio State Universsty 
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Koos, LEONARD V. The Questtonnaire ix 
Education. New York: The Maem! 
lan Company, 1928. vii + 178 py 
In The Questsonnatre in Educat 

Mr. Koos has dealt with the meth 

commonly used in educational researc} 

the questionnaire. The manual { 

the findings of an analysis of 

number of questionnaire investigations 

and a comparison of these findings » 
those of other methods of investigation 

The author purports his study to be ‘‘s 

combined critique of the questionnaire 

and a manual of directions for its proper 
use.’’ 

The questionnaire has come int 
repute in many quarters because 
misuse and abuse. Approximatel; 
fourth of all the investigations rey 
in nine educational periodicals emp! 
the questionnaire method. Th 
is found to be applied in many 
and on all levels of the field of 
tion to ascertain practices, basi 


and judgments. Mr. Koos characterizes 


the questionnaire method as a 
source of data which are pro 
usually in no other way. Two criters 
(1) ability, and (2) willingness of t! 
persons approached to make 
answers—are proposed for the ap] 

of questions and questionnaires 
author concludes that the metho 

be regarded as a respectable m« 
investigation in education. 
formulated a set of fourteen concis 
helpful recommendations. Th 
contains much that is practical in 
way of suggestions for conducting 
search in education. 

In spite of the many commendable f 
tures, a certain inadequacy might 
pointed out. Mr. Koos might well has 
included with great advantage to the 
research student, more illustrative ™s 
terial. The student is interested 
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at hand various types of ques- 
naires, which, in the judgment of the 


are desirable and those which are 
Thus may the student be 
‘ter guided in his own use of this de- 


his investigation. 


monograph will undoubtedly 
» of immense value and interest to 
nts carrying on educational research 


If 


1ethod is to be used, it will be bet- 


ans of questionnaire studies. 


ied as a result of this book. 
RHUE GREEN 


State University 


ganization 


Wil 


LLEY, CHARLES ELMER. Modern Prin- 
riples and the Elementary Teacher’s 
que. New York: The Century 
npany, 1928. x + 431 pp. 
[his book is announced by the pub- 
rs as a ‘‘textbook for beginning 
irses in methods for the elementary 
Following the 
of such texts, 
rs are devoted to a discussion of 
iples,’’ while the later 
erned with the application of these 


customary 
the early 


ones are 


ples to specific school subjects. At 

lose of each chapter are supplied 
and a list 

ngs.’’ The exercises present prob- 

with the matter 

ler discussion rather than the all-too- 


of ‘‘suggested 


dealing 


general 


frequent inane questions upon the text. 


chapters dealing with principles 

such topies as ‘‘Discipline,’’ 
Methods,’’ ‘‘Subject-Matter,’’ 
iking, Part II of the book 
tes separate chapters to each of the 
t subjects of the elementary cur- 
lum. These chapters are organized 


’? ete. 


the basis of a common outline, each 
ect being discussed under the fol- 
g headings: ‘‘I. Special Condi- 

Favorable to Good Work,’’ 


Major Objectives,’’ ‘‘III. Drill 
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Aspects,’’ ‘‘I1V. Knowledge Aspects,’’ 
‘*V. Emotional Aspects,’’ ‘‘ VI. Oppor- 
tunities for the Development of Individ- 
**VII. Projects and Prob- 
7? “*VTIT. Remedial Work and 
Supervised Study.’’ 

The undertaken the task 
of presenting the rather hazy problem of 
to those who the 
of practical experience. 
Many helpful hints and directions are 
In instances these 
sufficiently specific to be understood by 


uality,’’ 


lems, 
author has 


methods are without 


background 
given. some seem 
any ordinary reader. But at many places 
the student will likely 
have difficulty in visualizing the situation 
under discussion and making the applica- 
More 
aid the student in interpreting the text. 


inexperienced 


tion. concrete illustrations would 


Statements here and there throughout 
the book give 
author’s 


us a glimpse of the 
philosophy, with 
which, in many instances, the reviewer 
The teacher is advised 
at various places to follow the textbook 
‘*Rule-of-thumb’’ methods 
are favored in cases where explanations 
are likely to prove difficult for the child. 
classed as ideo-motor 


educational 
could not agree. 


‘“slavishly.’’ 


Certain skills are 
action. Whether activities be mental or 
physical ‘‘the same teaching method ap- 
plies to all. They are learned by doing 
the desired thing in exactly the same 
(p. 114) ‘Morons 
often can be educated to a surprisingly 
high level, but it usually is not worth the 


way each time. 


cost to carry their education very far.’’ 
(p. 368) The socialized recitation seems 
to be regarded largely as a matter of 
parliamentary organization and, in conse 
quence, the author feels that ‘‘it will 
have to be reserved largely for the con- 
tent phases of the school work.’’ 
(p. 100) 

Failure to agree with an author is no 


criticism of his book. This one has 
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merit and will stand comparison with 
rs in its field. The reviewer feels, 

however, that it will likely 

valuable to the teacher of sli 

ence, who has begun to sense the prob 

lems and difficulties of the school room 

than to th inexperienced student 

VELORUS MARTZ 


Indiana Unwersity 


FULLER, FuoreNcE D. Soientific Evalua- 
tion of Text Books Riverside Edue: 
tional Monographs Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1928 


A repor a singularly objective at- 


ten pt 
or high 


mathematics The fundamental 
ypon which the appraisal of 
texts studied was based is: List a 
series of describal le aspec ; of a text; 
yrovide enough s ecific items under each 
I I 


aspect to practically force a series of 


specific judgments in contrast to vague 
and general opinions; use many judg- 
ments rather than one in reacting to each 
Average many specific judgments ; 
weigh the results under each main 
aspect in a reasonable fashion. The re- 
sulting total score will give an objective 
appraisal of the several texts from which 
praisal several untrustworthy influ 
ices will be separated. 

The main contribution of this compe 
tent monograph is its demonstration that 
objective appraisal of texts is a practi 
eal procedure instead of only a favorite 
topic for academic discussion. It is ap- 
parent that the work was prosecuted 
with vigor and a generous but not over- 
whelming amount of insight into the 
vital issues involved. In a sense it is a 
super-score card and is distinctly su- 
perior to any technique based on super- 
ficial score cards. It is, however, limited 
by absence of several opportunities for 


qualitative analysis which woul 
been exceedingly usef il. It str 
deeply and adeptly into the center 
fundamental problem,—that of 
of texts. It is hoped that further s 
lar work by the same author will st 
even deeper into the same ] 
no review 18 complete witho 
two or three unfavorable 
might be added that the wi 
was probably more car f 
was the work of construc 

and that 1 
sented to oppose the suspic 
other committee using the same 
ght not have awarded the 
another text. That is, no ev 
reliability of the findings is 
Further, several of the criteria 


to suggest desirable aspects « f 
of very doubtful validity. In 
the exact opposites of the 
would have been more 

few (but only a few) major 


++ 


tions of good texts were omi ed 
tirely. F. B. KNIcut 


State University of Towa 


Aurert, Aveusta. The Solving of Prob 
lem-Situations By Pre-School Children 
An Analysts. Teachers College, 
lumbia University, Contributions 
Edueation, No. 323, 1928. 

Teachers and school supervisors 
seek professional guidance 


dissertations on psychology. Thi 


are regarded, not without some 


tion. as exercises in research techt 


mo 


Their application to school or hom 
ing of children is often either 

or negligible. Dr. Alpert’s contril 
does more than gain, for its writer, 
mission to the fraternity of doctors 
philosophy. It sheds revealing ] 
the questions concerning intellige 
indicates possible relationships between 
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| and human behavior, relationships 
suspected a generation ago. 

ble studies of animal psychology 
finds a 


recent. In James, one 


attitude towards interesting ani- 

rns but no real inquiry designed to 
etive data. 

the 


reaction 


like, studying the cat in 


box failed to find any 
‘even seemed due to reasoning.’’ 
to the food, Thorndike’s animals 
variety of primitive movements 

but 
line of 


definite re- 


hing, clawing, 


ntentionally undertook a 


lesigned to vield a 
they 
With 


effort, it was evident that the 


Whatever achieved 


avs accidental. 


success 
each suc- 
s were learning but the learning 
w and stupid’ 
ang Koehler 


ige of animal psychology by his 


advanced our 
ry that the mentality of apes was 
thout resemblance to that exhibited 
ans. Koehler’s apes wandered 
an accustomed play place hav- 
fourth wall of 
ars and a roof of wire mesh. Food 
spended from the wire ceiling or 

itside the 
it beyond the unaided reach of 


ee solid walls, a 


always in full 


cage, 
tures. Into this cage were intro- 
red boxes which, when used as a plat 
elevated the apes sufficiently to en 

1 to reach some coveted bananas. 
and 
bled the animals to get the food. 

» bananas were then placed so far 
the eage that they could not be 

i by any one of the sticks; fora 
nstrument of adequate length, at 

» of them had to be fastened, end 
food was 


ropes, placed 


conveniently 


In like manner, the 
high that no 
enough elevation but required the pyra- 
miding of two boxes before it could be 
grasped. So well did the apes use the 


one box gave 


boxes and the sticks that Koehler felt he 
had that his 


chimpanzees exhibited ‘‘intelligent be 


sanction for 


conclud hg 
havior of the gener nd familiar to 
human beings’’ and that ‘‘the type of 
Corl duet 


traced.’’ In 


can always be 


line of 


earried out by the apes could 


intelligent 


other words, any 
conduct 
hav e 


thinking. 
The full 


been identified as a definite type of 


ifieance of Koehler’s ex 


periments lies ir 


their implications that 


intelligence is not a discrete function 


possessed exclusively by human beings 


but rather a set of functions, revealed in 


more limited modes and in less degree, 


but revealed nevertheless in animals as 
in human beings. 

Dr. Alpert set herself the task of 
studying and solving the behavior of chil 
dren; especially was she concerned with 


adopted by 


the solving methods pre 
school children when they are confronted 


problem-situations. 


Such inquiry, she 

might vield data for making com 
parisons of problem solving behavior by 
that exhibited by 


Forty-four children with age ranges of 


children with apes. 
19 to 49 months were used as subjects. 
They were introduced into test situations 
not unlike those created by Koehler. At 
duck, 
suspended from the ceiling 


tractive toys (balloon, dog, air- 


plane) were 
or placed outside of a confining play pen 
similar to those seen frequently in homes. 
These toys, like Koehler’s bananas, were 
Blocks, 
boxes, and sticks adequate to extend the 
child’s were placed within ready 
access. 

The failure of four children to make 
any attempt to solve the problems that 
confronted them is ascribed, by the au- 


beyond the reach of the children. 


reach 


imma- 
others 


thor, to ‘‘social and emotional 
turity.’’ The of the 
were primitive, random, explanatory, or 


Whatever the method, it 


responses 


eliminative. 
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showed a characteristic emotional tone,— 


distress, anger, curio and tempo. 


No cl 


lution bu 


sity, 
ild adhered to any one type of so 
t made changes as the situation 
itself changed. As might have been ex 
pected the exploratory and the elimina 
tive types of problem solution were em 
ployed more frequently than any of the 
others. A significant inference from the 
observations of the problem solving be 
havior of the children is that in a prob 
lem situation a point is reached, on oc 
easions, fortuitously, to be sure, when 
the experience is perceived as a new or 
a reorganized whole. This moment of in- 
sight is the turning point in the behavior 


and expresses itself spectacularly through 


facial movement or 
verbal exclamation. 
In both apes and children the charac- 


teristic initial movement was a primitive 


expressions, body 


response as evidenced by vain reachings 
towards the object, but with the growing 
familiarity with tools primal reactions 
became less frequent. Random responses 
to a problem situation were relatively as 
infrequent among the children as among 
the apes while exploration and elimina- 
tion were most frequently employed by 
both. The author observes that the apes 
exhibited greater variety and ingenuity 
in these modes of solution. ‘‘Explora- 
tion and partial insight of the complete 
field occurs in about the same proportion 
among apes as among children As 
with the children, so with the apes, Ex- 
ploration and Elimination is often 
abandoned for the Primitive or Random 
Response when the subject is fatigued or 
at the end of his mental resources or dis- 
interested.’’ (p. 53) ‘‘Both apes and 
children will repeat a solution just to en- 
joy Both, 
when unable to reach an object derived 


a newly discovered stunt.’’ 


marked satisfaction from establishing a 
useless contact with it by throwing some- 
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thing at it or sending a stick towards i+ 
until the goal was touched. 

Dr. Alpert 
She set herself against the many 
take 
subjective and speculativ: 


has done her task well 


tions to occasional excurs 
realms 
clung tenaciously and courageously 1 
The work 
cumscribed by objective data ol 
The that she 

forty-four children leads one to |} 


purpose. is accurate 


derived. regret 


she will repeat her study wit! 
groups of children less carefully or 1 
specifically selected and that s! 
amplify the explanation of the pr 

by which the moment of insight is reac! 
in a problem-solving situation. Her data 
are too limited for a more adequate ex 
position of the temporal relationship | 
tween insight into a problem and its s 
lution. Does insight into a problem pre 
cede, follow or the ob 
jective solution? Out of a relatively lim 
ited experience Dr. Alpert has wrung 
much that is extrinsically as well 
trinsically vital to the understanding « 
the human thought processes. Her t 

is happily free from needless sta 


coincide with 


refinements, a common superfluity 
doctorate dissertations in the fie! 
Social Sciences, introduced, so 
create a spurious sense of schol: 
Dr. 


her n 


travail. 
of 
approy riate 


intellectual 
realized the character 
skillfully 
search technique. 

The biologist promises to become 
true psychologist of the future. N 


and 


and devised 


few psychologists have become so im! 
with the evolutionary principle 
that they look in lower animals for the 


ne 


sanctions concerning their generalizati 
about human psychology. Much that was 
taught by the professors of psycho! 
only a generation ago has been laid low 
with the increasing knowledge of 
stincts and inherited mechanism 
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As we learn more of the nature 
mal psychology, we may gradually 
side our current conceptions of hu- 
ntelligence,—conceptions so fre- 
tly born of the speculative and in- 
tive psychology of yesterday. We 
egin to regard mind, as we do the 
as the product of an evolutionary 
rather than as a 
m bestowed exclusively upon man 


pment discrete 


livinely selected for preferential 


sent, was made the final achieve- 
ment among living things. 
PAUL KLAPPER 


lege of the City of New York 


Building 


New 


School 
Citi $. 


tHARDT, N. L. 
rams én American 


Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 1928. 


s volume is another valuable addi 

the several books in educational 
stration that have been prepared 
bers of the department of educa 
Col 


This book is written with the same 


administration at Teachers 
| care and precision as was ‘‘A 
Building Program for Cities’’ by 
me author in 1918. 

1 Building Programs in Amer 
‘ities’’ presents the school building 
These 

s are located in different parts of the 
nited States 


ns and needs in ten cities. 


and vary in population 
100,000. One 
twenty-seven maps showing distributions 


from 5000 to hundred 


f residences, locations of present school 
proposed school buildings, resi 
and non-residential over- 

pings of areas served by school build- 


areas, 


distributions of students by races 
ind other facts that have a bearing on 
he adequacy of existing school plants 
as well as future building needs are 
shown. Different types of data needed 
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in building programs are arranged in 
one hundred nineteen tables and twenty 
three charts are used to graphically pre- 
sent some of the facts that are used in 
these studies. 
ture desirable and undesirable phases of 
For 
each city included in the study there are 
definite which were 
formulated after all the collected data 
were compiled and evaluated. 


Seventy illustrations pic- 


school buildings and surroundings. 


recommendations 


This volume is especially helpful in all 


educational administration 


where school buildings and school build- 


courses in 


ing programs constitute a part of the 
material Copies of this 
publication should be provided for the 
superintendent’s library and any city 
which is contemplating a building pro- 
gram can obtain constructive suggestions 


of the course. 


as to procedures in school building sur- 
veys. Workers in the field of educational 
administration will welcome this compila- 
tion of studies made in the field of school 
management. The objective and scien- 
tific measures used by Dr. Engelhardt are 
now extant in the practices of wide-awake 
school administrators. 
J. W. TWENTE 

University of Kansas 


Visual Instrue- 
New York: 
x + 481 pp. 


Dorris, ANNA VERONA. 
tion in the Public Schools. 
Ginn and Company, 1928 
Miss Dorris’s book fills a long felt 

need. There have been other books 

whose titles would lead one to believe 
that they are what this one actually is, 
but they are not. Here is a book on the 
much discussed subject of visual instruc- 
tion which is something more than a 
trade catalogue, a compilation of useless 
statistics, or a doctor’s dissertation 
padded up to book No pro- 
gressive teacher or school authority can 
afford to pass it unread, or to be without 


length. 
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for reference. Part I treats of the 
background of visual instruction; Part 
II shows how to apply visual instruction 
to teaching various subjects, and Part IIT 
deals with administrative problems. A 
verv comprehensive list of supply sources 
is given in Appendix A and an equally 
special materials for 

subjects is furnished in Ap- 


orris is well equipped to handle 
authoritatively as she is 
president of the Visual Instruction Sec- 
tion of the N. FE. A. and is head of the 
Visual Instruction Department of Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ College. The 
ogical from cover to cover 
much to draw the attention 
every one interested in the cause of 
ueation to this new-old factor in in- 
struction. As Miss Dorris aptly points 
out, ‘‘ Through the use of visual instruc- 
tion many economies are made possible; 
for it naturally follows that results are 
more definite and are secured in much 
less time. Indeed if visual aids are suffi 
ciently and properly used, the greater 
load put upon the school in recent years 
may be satisfactorily carried without pro 
longing the child’s period of training 
and with much greater benefit to him in 
equipping him for life’s’ duties.’’ 

Miss Dorris, not being an engineer, in 
ventor, photographer, or mechanic, all of 
whom play a part in furthering the 
eause of visual instruction, carefully 
avoids such matters and for the most 
part remains on ground with which she 
is familiar. It is only when she steps 
from the field of pedagogy that she 
slips at all. The paper film discussion 
is a specific case. But ‘‘ Visual Instruc- 


tion in the Publie Schools’’ will go down 
in the annals as the first book of its kind 


ever written, and it will be sometime be- 


No.4 


fore anyone does anything any better op 


this subject. B. A. AUGHTINBAT 


GH 


State Supervisor of Visual Instruction 


for Ohio 


Vocational Information. (A Bibli 
for College and High Sch 


dents.) University of Michigan, 


cial Publication, Vol. XXX, N 
October 13, 1928. 236 pPp- 


This publication is notable as evid 


that state universities are increa 
r their obligation (1 


recognizing 
vide education of practical, oce 

character; (2) to provide oceups 
‘‘eounsel’’; (3) to make depend: 
formation the basis, in part, at le: 
effective choice and preparation 

probably worthy of notice, also, t 
publication is the work of ‘‘edue 
rather than of ‘‘narrow vocatior 


As evidenced in the foreword, tl! 


mittee which prepared this publicat 


tempts to avoid the possible weakn 


‘‘yoeational guidance’’ by us 


term ‘‘counsel.’’ Yet social-ecor 


terminism by any name (whethe 
anee’’ or ‘fcounsel’’) is equally 


» 


moreover, in designating its 


tional reference as ‘‘ Vocational,’’ 


committee may appear to exclude 
on ‘‘professional’’ levels. At any 


the committee has defined the only 


+ 


ceptable concept of service limi 
reading; viz., making availabl 


pendable information upon whir 


part, intelligent occupational choice 


be based. And any institution of 


ing which aspires to more exact serv 


to its students than ‘‘education”’ 
well follow the example set by the 


versity of Michigan in this publicat 


a preliminary step. r 


Ohio State Unwerssty 
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ess, May Ayres. Nurses, Patients, whole report is conservative. With one 
Pocketbooks. Report of a Study or two exceptions the statistics involved 
Economies of Nursing Con are simple and in those cases expert ad- 
y the Committee on the vice was utilized. 
of Nursing Schools. New The very extensive quotations from 
‘ity, 1928. xii + 618 pp. those called upon to answer question- 
volume we may find extensive naires impress one by their frankness, It 
nursing from three points of is apparent that a free expression of per- 
of nurses, doctors, and sonal opinion was secured and one read- 
The Committee on the Grading ing these quotations feels confident that 
ng Schools recognized that they they have not been edited for the pur- 
grade Nursing Schools until pose of presenting any particular point 
w accurately the present status of view. 
ng with respect to provision for The committee has done a tremendous 
ning, the need for nurses, and piece of work which should be very val- 
esent supply. Consequently in a uable in helping hospitals determine pol- 
hly seientific manner they set to icles with respect to training nurses; 
ascertain where nurses are physicians to appreciate even more fully 
nd why, the present supply of the point of view of nurses; the nurses 
the probable supply during the to understand better the status and pros- 
years, the amount of nursing pects of their profession; and the gen- 
which society wants and is willing eral public to see the significance of 
for at the present time, the con nursing as a field of service. 
inder which nurses work, both Edueational counselors should read the 
training and afterward, and the book as a source of most valuable infor- 
le toward nursing service held by mation regarding the outlook for this 
ns and patients. The report is_ line of work. The data show that there 
ed in a series of twenty-eight are now more nurses than doctors, fully 
rs, fortified by seventy tables and as many nurses as society seems to de- 


ne diagrams. sire and is willing to pay for, and that 


course, it was impossible for the a real crisis faces the profession unless 


to secure accurate information schools for nursing take radical steps 
all schools of nursing, all toward raising the educational and so- 
es for nurses, and all nurses. It cial background requirements for en- 
kewise impossible to secure state- trance. E. J. ASHBAUGH 
nts from all the physicians and all the Ohio State University 
ts as to the kind of nursing service 
h they have had and the kind which FRANZEN, Cart G. F., AND STANFORTH. 
desire. However, the figures se- A. T. Observation and Study Manual. 
‘ured and the method of securing them Columbus: The School Specialty Press, 
mpress a careful reader with their val- 1929. 
and reliability. It would seem that As the title suggests, this manual is 
e forecasts could be made from designed as a notebook and guide for 
ery large number of schools and servation classes in teacher training ‘in- 
tses from whom returns were secured. itutions. Its compilers suggest that its 
anything, as Mrs. Burgess points out neral character should make it usable 
number of times in her report, the in ‘‘any elementary junior or senior 
figures are low rather than high and the high-school subject.’’ 
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The manual is made up of twenty-three 
units covering the conventional phases of 
the recitation, types of teaching, ques 
tioning, supervised study, testing, etc 
Each unit occupies four pages and each 
is divided into three parts. (1) Intro 
ductory Study. A series of questions 
dealing with the unit are asked and a 
number of references are cited. These 
references are somewhat meager but are 
well selected. This phase of the unit is 
supposed to serve as a preparation for 
the student. Presumably one or more 
conferences would be held by the person 
in charge of the observation, in which the 
unit would be carefully discussed. (2) 
Observation Record with questions and 
blank spaces for comment. For example, 
in the unit on the assignment, the stu 
dent is asked such questions as: ‘‘At 
what time during the period was the 

? 


assignment made To what degree was 


the assignment definite?, ete.’’ Space 
for a short answer (possibly 50 words) ts 
provided. (3) Problems. Under this 
caption, the compilers have suggested 
several problems which grow out of the 
study and observation. Ample space is 
provided for solutions. 

The units are well chosen and logically 
organized, the questions are stimulating 
and the references are without doubt 
among the best in the general method 
field. It will serve very well the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. However, 
like most other manuals of this nature, 
its use is limited to a certain type of or- 
ganization of observation work, i.e., the 
manual evidently presupposes an _ in- 
tensive study of method prior to the ob- 
servations; observations in addition to 
those provided, in the field of the stu- 
dent’s specialization; and a_ rather 
closely coérdinated system of observation 
and demonstration teaching. Since every 
teacher training institution has its own 


peculiar organization, it is usually neces- 


sary for it to develop its own system for 
conducting courses in observation 


Ohio State Unwersity H. B. ALBerry 


H. L., AND WriGHT, W. ¥ 
Tests and Measurements. N Yor 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 1928 
vi + 540 pp. 

This volume is an attempt to cover thy 
whole field of tests and measurements 


both elementary and secondary 
Moreover, it presents not only the bar 
bones of the tests and scales, but it sets 
out the objectives of each school s 


so that the reader has clearly ir 
what the various tests described are try 
ing to measure. Aids in the interpret: 
tion of results are also given. 

The book is, in general, well written 
and readable. It makes no attempt to 
describe all of the tests and scales y 
have been devised and of course, this 
allows a difference of op nion as to t 
relative merits of those tests wl } 
been selected for mention and des 
tion. In the mind of the reviewer t! 
choice has, in the main, been very g 

One short chapter is given to th 
scription of intelligence tests and one t 


the new type of examinations. These are 


perhaps the weakest chapters of the text 


It seems quite impossible to 
telligence tests adequately in such a br 
space, and the illustration of the scoring 
of the Binet tests, including as it does 
only the performances for a singl 
group, is distinctly misleading. It 
have been better had this chapter beer 
omitted entirely. Also some of th 
ercises used to illustrate new types of 
aminations are quite faulty. 

The criticisms offered however, app!) 


to a very small portion of the book 


which, as a whole, is so well done as 


» ¢ +) 


constitute a distinct contributi 
literature on measurement. 

D. A. WORCESTER 
University of Nebraska 
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CHa F. STUART, AND MeEnvs, O. 
Ertra-curricular Actwittes 


Minnesota. Min 
Minnesota 


versity of 
s: University of 


4 survey of student activities at the 
of Minnesota for the year 


1924-25 There were altogether some 
s organizations. When these 

cn ganizations were studied his- 
torically, it was found that they come 
go, since out of a total of 533 some 

9 pped out of existence between 
1887 and 1925. Upper-classmen were 
more aetive than under-classmen, and 


women were, in general, more active than 


met Taking all returns, more than one 
third of the students attend church or do 
r is work off the campus. There is 
iy increase in percentage of men 
who participate in religious organizations 
fror freshman to the senior year. 
Slightly over one-third of the students 
nev while attending the Univer- 
sity One-third of the students report 
they do not participate in any 
extra-curricular activities on the campus. 
irgest proportion of these are fresh- 
About forty of the stu- 


dent body engage in two or more activi- 


percent 


ties. Senior college students are more 
active than junior college students, and 
women are more active than men. The 
period of greatest activity is in the 
The more activities a stu- 


senior vear, 
dent leader 


tensive beeomes his activity in them. A 


is engaged in, the more in- 
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study of the relationship between partici 
pation in extra-curricular activities and 
showed that the 


cher aca- 


academic achievement 
more active group attained a hi 
demic achievement than the less active 
groups. 

The report 
may take | 
affairs aaa great sacrifice to academic 
standing. The 
survey seem to point to the 


concludes that students 


vart actively in extra-curricular 


returns from this com- 
prehensive 
fact of the 


vantages aceruing from extra-curricular 


social and educational ad- 


activities. It seems that extra-curricular 
activities serve a real function in de- 


veloping social intelligence. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOcTATION. ‘‘Can 
the States Afford to Educate Their 
Children?’’ Washington, D. C.: Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1929. 
This 

costs and 

value of school 
ments, expenditures for schools, luxuries 


January, 
bulletin presents data on school 
wealth and 


state invest- 


income, state 


property, 


and school costs, and tax commissions and 
school costs. Selected bibliographies are 
presented on state revenues for the pur- 
pose of education, apportionment of 


state aid to publie schools, financial 


aspects of certain administrative prob- 
lems including county unit of school sup- 
port, state regulation of teachers’ sal- 
aries, state teachers’ retirement systems, 
state schoo] budgeting, and economic re 


sources and school costs. 
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iL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
‘¢A4 Critical Study of nator are not equivalent. The 
chievement Relative to for improving this condition 
Unive » of be too complicated to receive 
of A review of all known studi 
reliability of measures i 


relative to capacity leads to 


clusion that their reliability is 


unsatisfactory. This 
original data obtained 

the writer. Indeed, the 

low that it is recommends 
never be employed for thi 
classification, or other treatr 
vidual pupils except possibl) 
are based upon the combined 
several group tests or on 
telligence test. Relative me: 
class or larger group do, ! 


enough reliability to 


ans, Jacos 8S. Re} 
nual Nation-Wid 
lucted through the 
ol Achieveme 
ather than Publie Set 
achievement 1929, 
plishment quotient’’ 
accom plish- 
ge; that 
‘«edueational 
the divisor 
that Symonds’ analyzed by sections of 
employed where type « f schools, such as, rural, tow! 
measures are not city schools. 
other suggested 
r because they WALKER, W. F. ‘‘Publie Heal 
itation or be in Fargo (North Dakota 
The com praisal.’’ Bulletin No. 3 of 
Health Demonstration Comm 
‘ant than that with chron- York: The Commonwealth 


Franzen’s concept of an vision of Publications, 1928 


achievement with mental age 


as the theoretical maximum The report deals with an eval 
ous; an A.Q. of this size is just the Fargo, North Dakota, publi 
The validity of most quotient work for 1927. This is the secor 


res is not very high, chiefly because of the Fargo health service pul 


units in the numerator and denomi- the Commonwealth Fund. 


302 19, No.4 
C. W. roporals 
: r + 
Measures of pea j 
Capacity.”’ ral uss 
I ) B 
Ill 1929 the 
ersitv of Illinois, 1929. he 
ef the several measures of 
ac! namely, achievement age, or | 
ack ment ave, atta. nt age, sent by | 
sul t educational age, and meas ty iss 
re enee and such relative that ¢ 
ta B, tional indices, subject 
+ 
1 quotients, and ac- } 
‘Ol t quotients, the author de sults from 
ree 
tion t ty such as achievement quo ra 
ver, possess g 
tients mplishment q tients, attain- 
ment . tiente achievement ratios, ac nig varra 
ju 
‘ plisl nt ratios, s t ratios, effi use. 
} P he Fifth 
sucn Aas int 
dat ala tive Pu 
Bloom 
al ty 
that ‘* tik 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT ISSUES 
OF OTHER MAGAZINES 


NAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
JAMES, AND Bates, Guy. ‘‘The 
f Teacher Rating.’’ Educa- 
{dministration and Supervision, 
h, 1929), 175-183. 
s an analysis of the ratings 
28 principals on 571 teachers 
oit Publie Schools for the 
The to dis- 


to what 


was 


the 


purpose 
extent general 


riven to teachers by prin 


correlated with success in teach- 
asured by standard tests in 

ITT, 

the interrelation- 
merit 
Detroit 


and and 
determine 
general and several 
which the 
d. The 
erit 
135 


n general merit and the other 


Rating 
correlations be- 
‘ores was 
The correla- 
h the Detroit Rating Seale 
ranged from +.579 +. 854. 
ss of these latter correlations 
s due, in the main, to the halo 
general merit ratings. 
HarRoLD F. ‘‘Index Numbers in 
Work.’’ Teachers Col- 
XXX (February, 1929 
mbers for cost 


are reported 
I 


r teachers, price of school 


*hool bonds, and 


nstructional supplies. 


C. H. ‘Teachers’ Marks.’’ 
tional Research Bulletin. Los 
les City Schools, VIII (February, 
, 5-16. 
y excellent investigation based 
several thousand marks in grades 


twelve, 


WOELLNER, ROBERT, AND REavis, W. C. 
Deal- 


‘* Administrative Practices in 
Problems 
The 
{ March, 1929) 


ing with Personnel 
School Review, 


176-186. 


ondary Schools.’’ 


XXXVII 


This article is the sixth of a series of 


ig with different aspects of 


icles 


dministration 


PSYCHIOLOGY OF LEARNING 
CHASE, E. ‘* Differences in the 
Experiences of Children.’’ Journal of 
Educatioi al Me thod, VIII Noven 
1928), 62-73; VIII 1928), 
136-146; VITl 1929), 
194-198, 


SARAH 


(December, 


(January, 


A series of three articles reporting an 


f the out-of-school ac 


intensive study o 


tivities of children in grades four, 


GeorGES, J. § 
culties Encountered 
Mathematies.’’ The 
XXXVII (March. 
This artiele reports the results of 

attempt to 


difficulties 


1929), 


determine the nature of 
encountered by a 
high school 


University 


reading 
class in 
mathen the High 
School of the University of Chieago. The 
sed an analysis of 188 


first-year junior 


atics in 
study is ba upon 
The article econ- 
kinds of diffi- 


most frequently experie! ced by 


reports for forty pupils. 

tains a summary of the 

culties 

high-school pupils. 

HEIDBREDER, E. F. ‘‘ Problem Solving in 
Children Adults.’’ Journal of 
Genetic XXXV 


ber, 1928), 


and 


Psycholoay, ( Decem- 


roo 545. 


Four groups of subjects were used in 


this investigation, namely, ten children 


a 
iis 
‘ 

hey 

r & pk 
g 
} 
‘ 
five, and six. 
ffi- 

2, 
I 
hild ngs, the 

‘ 

| gan 

| 
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two and one-half 
and ne-half 
children between the ages of four and 


of 


undergraduate 


! vears of age, ten 


ree and ¢ 


five, ten children between the ages 


and ten, and ten 


the University of Minnesota. 


The author Olt out uw 
fact 


his diseussion 


that it is a significant that certain 


situations can be counted on to produce 
beings. 
be- 
mention, 
that 


as & 


thought in human 


fact 


the 
This 


response 
comment 


to 


rarely receives 


too obvious 


it seems 


but i me the less significant 


there are certain situations which, 


rule, aro this activity just as there 


ist 
most cases, 


classified 


are other situations which, in 
elicit 


reflexes, 


the commonly 


| onses 
emotional. instinctive, and 
The 
and general ability to 
The author 


as 
habitual 
pr 
problems increase with age. 


found that 


behavior. responsiveness 


to blems solve 


there was a gradual emer 


yence of a general form, pattern, or mode 
of procedure for problem solving which 


became more definite as age increased. 
Horn, ERNEST. 
with 
al of 


(March, 


‘«The Child’s Early Ex- 

the Letter A.’’ The 
Educational Psychology, 
161-168. 


perience 
Jour? 
XX 


A discussion of the unphonetic char- 


1929) 


acter of the English language based upon 
the different 


sound-letter associations for the letter A, 


analysis of forty-seven 
in words actually occurring in first, sec- 
ond, and third readers. 

The author coneludes that one cannot 
see, from the data presented that phonics 
should not be taught. One can only con- 
elude that plans for teaching phonies 
must take into account the unphonetic 
character of the English language. The 
degree to which this obstacle may be sur- 
training, what kind 
is best, and how or 
given are questions 


mounted by phonic 
of phonic training 
when it should be 


4TIONAL RESEARCH 


[Vol 


for which at present there 


answers upon which investigati 


reading agree. 


MILLER, Auice M. ‘*‘ Relationshiy 


L.Q. to Success in Learning Typewrit 


ing.’’ Curriculum Study and Edu 


tional Research Bulletin, The Pittsbure 


Public Schools, ITI (January-Februar 


1929), 135-140. 


A correlation of .33 was found betw 
1.Q. and standard tests of typewrit 
and a correlation of .26 between | 
class grades. 


volved in the study. 


Nicuous, M. Louise. ‘*The High-Seb 
Student and Scientific Method.’ 
Journal of Educational Psychol 
XX (March, 1929), 196-204. 


An experimental study from 
author concludes that a certair 


tion of the girls entering the South Ph 
delphia High School acquire little 
way of mental training. Distinctly s 


entifie method is impossible for t! 
though by much repetition the) 


doubt acquire a certain amount of 


information and rule of thumb 
which may help them to lead » 


cient and helpful lives. 


TROWBRIDGE, CORNELIA R. 
Rule.’’ 
chology, XX (March, 


1929), 205-2] 


An experimental study of the extent! 


which pupils generalize in spelling 
that at 
showed utter inability to see the app! 


author says 
tion of rules, and to draw analogies, | 
when they the method 
aroused their interest because of its! 
elty, because of its sure results, bees 
they were not dealing with the unrel 
lists that make up the usual spelling 


understood 


Ninety-three cases were in 


Journal of Educational Ps 


first the studen? 
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nd because the method was a chal- 
reason quickly. 


IMENTAL STUDIES OF TEACHING 
Woop- 
High- 


Procedures 


WHITE, 
‘* Training 
Study 

Emphasis Upon 

rs College Record, 
1929), 589-610. 


CECILE AND 
MAXIE N. 
| Pupils in 


Reading. 
XXX 


article is the sixth of a series of 
es on the direction of study of high- 
pupils. Previous articles have 
with problems in directing study of 
school pupils, a partial bibliography 
ly, a survey of investigations on 
1d diagnosis as a basis for the 

n of study. These articles have 
ed previous numbers of 


s College Record. 


T. ‘*A Comparison of the Two 
es of Silent Reading as Used by 
ldren in Different School Grades.’’ 

Journal of Educational Psychotl- 

XX (March, 1929), 169-176. 
A study to determine the 
which children in grades four, five, and 


extent to 


six are able to use two different methods 
f silent reading, namely, (1) reading 
the purpose of answering questions 
the questions are given before the 

ng is done, and (2) reading for the 
rpose of answering questions when the 
lestions are given after the reading is 
lone. A total of 492 children were used 
the experiment. Three 
brought out, (1) children of grades four, 
ive, and six are not able to use the two 


points are 


types of reading under consideration in 
(2) the regular 


the most effective way; 
work of the school 
jects increases efficiency in such work 


in the various sub- 
from year to year; (3) specific training 
would, apparently, be a distinct aid in 


leveloping the two types of reading. 
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Gray, WILLIAM Scorr. ‘‘Summary of 
1927 


The 
XXIX, 


Reading Investigations (July 1, 
to June 30, 
School Journal, 
1929), 496-509. 


1928 
Elementary 


(March, 


Part II of Gray’s annual summary of 
reading investigations published from 


July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 

Hart R., aND HUFFAKER, 
C. L. ‘Correlation Between Intelli 
gence Quotient 
Quotient.’’ The 
Psychology, XTII 
6-80. 


DOUGLASS, 


and 
Journal of Applied 
1929), 


Accomplishment 
(February, 


Studies of the correlation between 
1.Q. and A.Q. have been negative. Wilson 
attempted to show that this phenomenon 
is a statistical necessity due to errors of 
This paper shows that the 
obtained are not 
due to errors of measurement, but due to 


measurement. 
negative correlations 
the unique nature of the correlation co- 
efficient between a variable and a ratio 
of which the first is the de- 
nominator 


variable 


Houzincer, Karu J. 
culation.’’ The 
Journal, XXIX 


517. 


** Accuracy in Cal- 
Elementary 


1929), 


School 


(March, 510- 


The author calls attention to the many 
inaccuracies in calculation found in cur- 
rent publications and suggests some 
simple principles ef computation to over- 
come these. He discusses particularly the 
accuracy of measurements, rounded num- 


bers, significant figures and checks. 


Hoty, T. C. 
Freshmen Grades. 

Bulletin, 

1929), 77-81. 


‘*A Weighting Scheme for 
Educational Re- 
VIIL (February, 
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author presents a method for 
r university grades based upon 
the Kel ‘ od tables Kelley statisti 


cal method, 


Lowe, Mary LOoviIse, AND CRAWFORD, 
Cc. C. ‘First Impressions vs. Second 
“alse Tests.’’ The 
Psychology, 
192-195 
yver whether it is bet- 
first answer that comes 
‘ue-false test, or 
whether it is better to stop to meditate 
juestion. Two types of 
used, one was the 
n of specific changes of 
rue-false test papers 
ary circumstances, 
such an in- 
the students 
involved 
onditions 
experiment. On the 


of several thousand 


s of voluntary 

21,903 true-false 

e correct changes 

st exactly twice as frequent as 
same changes of an- 
ulated by students it was 
lar ratio resulted, show 
predominance of correct 
1ot due to the peculiar re- 


ew individuals. 


When these changes of answers 


bulated by test questions it was 


the predominance of correct 


changes was not due to the 
ture of a few questions. 

(4) When students wer 
cord their first impressions 
record their second thoug 
found that the second tl! 
were significantly higher. 

(5) There was no 
tage shown in having e: 
the questions over 
them, since the ‘‘delayed ansvw 
were almost exactly equal to 
impression ’’ scores. 

(6) Second thou 
from first impression on 
questions, but the one ca 
ten is enough to make a sig 


provement in scores. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M., 
Rurn. ‘Activities of 
Girls.’’ Teachers Coll 
XXX (March, 1929 
A study of the daily sch 

high-school girls. 

the time spent on el: 

physical activities, s 

ligious activities, 

tural activities, sleep, 

meals. The se girls spen 1 or 

of nine and one-half hours 
hour in voluntary physical 
and one-half hours in eating, 
one-half hours in study, one-} 


extra-class activities, one 


hours in social activities, one-half 


in ‘‘fooling around,’’ an hour 
duties, and an hour in recreat) 


tivity. 
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Address all research news and communications to Editor Ear! Wa 
Hudelson, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- mK 


polis, Minnesota. 
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he called ‘‘simply another drop 
ket’? is a report from Super- 

neipal Elmer E, Sipe of Burn- 
ylvania, to his teachers, en- 

Marks.’’ 

the proverbially chaotic con- 


It shows graph- 


marking apply to some extent 


jurnham schools. The communi 


ends with constructive advice on 


mproving conditions. 


ratory on the individualization 


tion will be conducted for 


dents, principals, supervisors, 


hers during the coming summer 


The work will be 


tka, Illinois. 


direction of Superintendent 


National Probation -Association, 
venth Avenue, New York City, has 
mittee of eminent judges draft 
sed standard juvenile court law 
has been submitted to state legis- 
for the 


1 legislation for the control and 


ir guidance in effecting 


of juvenile problem cases. 
m of the proposed revision would 
courts to dispense with certain 
‘alities and to ‘‘deal with persons 


tuations, not with separate acts.’’ 


possibility of the school as an 

for the prevention of delinquency 

diseussed before the National 
erence on Social Work at its fifty- 
annual meeting in San Francisco, 
twenty-sixth to July third. 


A study of 559 freshmen at Colorado 
State Teachers College on the relation of 
intelligence and achievement test scores 
to mortality and scholastic ratings has 
been conducted by Philip M. Condit, Re- 
In brief, the fi 


twenty-three 


search Assistant. dings 


are as follows: percent of 
the group failed to complete one year’s 
work. Of those who failed. forty per- 
lowest fifth in intelli 


cent were in the 


gence, sixty-eight lower 
half, and nine percent 
fifth. The heaviest 


winter quarter 


percent in the 

highest 
s during the 
data on the 


lists for mortality were unavailable for 


loss wy: 
Complete 
Sixteen 


fifty percent of the cases. per- 


cent fell in the same decile in scholastic 
Thirty- 
percent exceeded expectations and 
One-fourth 


who failed to complete their 


rating and intelligence scores. 
eight 
forty-six percent fell below. 
of th se 


work failed because of poor scholarship 


A comparison of the relative effective 


ness of instruction for Minnesota farm 
and urban boys is being made by Harry 
S. Genung, instructor in social sciences 
at the Eveleth, Minnesota. Junior Col- 
lege. Mr. Gennng is administering intel- 
ligence and achievement tests to the stu- 
dents of the four 
schools for the purpose of discovering 


whether or not these students achieve as 


state agricultural 


much by studying academic subjects, to- 
gether with practical training in agricul- 
tural subjects, for six months of the 
high-school students 


year as regular 
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The educational world today needs ad 
ditional endowments for special pur- 
poses and not necessarily of large eapi- 
tnlization, according to the annual report 
of Frederick P. Ke ppe 1, President of 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. In 


these days of rapidly changing social and 


economie conditions, the time is most 
propitious for studies of rural life, im 
recreation, the home and family, in the 
church as a social agency, and in town 
and regional planning. What we have 
learned from modern psychology could 
profitably be applied in pre school train 
ing and in all departments of education 
neentration of attention upon the 


individual instead of the curriculum. 


Perhaps the greatest single contribution 
which could be made to human progress 
would be the discovery of means for the 
early recognition of what we call genius 
Schoola of agriculture and commerce 
would greatly profit by the same consid 
eration which our schools of medicine 
have received, and physics needs the 
same attention that French and mathe 
maties have had The desirability of 
greater enc nuragement for research in 
the humanities has already become evi- 
dent to educators. The voeational school 
lying below the collegiate or professional 
level is a type of institution of great 
potential usefulness but thus far rela- 
tively neglected Nursing and dental 
education, for example, should be added, 
as should the educational opportunities 
of the moving picture and the radio. 
These are all typical fields in which in- 
teresting proposals are constantly being 
made, and in which the need is obviously 
not for scattered experiment but for such 
a coérdinated program extending over a 


term of years as no existing foundation 


OF EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH [Fol 


with its present obligations can under. 
take. 


Research, survey and demonstration 
represent activities with which an educa 
tional foundation today must to a very 
large degree concern itself, according to 
President Keppel. In a real survey there 
are two steps necessarily involved: The 
first requirement is an analysis as cor 
plete as possible of the facts in the 

dividual situation studied; the second is 
the development of a program of ad 
vancement which provides a basis for 
progress toward a re cognized goal Thus 
the survey method is that process throug} 
which, enterprises are provided with rm 
lated facts which are then made tl 
basis for intelligent action. It is a cor 
necting link between research and actior 
A recent list compiled by the Russell 
Sage Foundation records more thar 
2.700 surveys in the United States, of 
which 311 have primarily to do wit 
eation. During the past summer, a st 
was conducted under the auspices 
Corporation, including some 200 surveys 
of cities, large and small; some 4 
eounties and states; more than 25 


higher institutions, either singly or 


line wit! 


groups; and more than 15 dea 


subject matter. Many of these enter 
prises must be condemned as wasteful of 
money and, more important, of humat 


energy. If a movement of this size 1s 
to be judged fairly, however, it must be 
judged as a whole, and the results 
the study make it abundantly clear that 


the survey is not an educational fad. I 
is a necessary factor in the scientif 


management of large enterprises It 
widely used in attacking the prob 
that challenge not only education but 
dustry, health, religion and politics 
Significant changes in city and state edu 


natit 


eational organizations, in higher i 


tions, in professional education, and in 


| 
y demic subjects alone. 
¥ 
ra vy 
: 
th 


NEWS 


resulted 
This 
1 survey activity has touched 
from hundreds of angles; it 
ed an important part in the ex- 
movement in 


riculum have already 


survey recommendations. 


of the scientific 
in mind that 
themselves 
those dealing 


borne 
divide 


uld be 
nal 
into two groups: 


surveys 


an organized field of activity under 
form of authority, as, for instance, 
or state school system; and those 
ch, though 


an equally large num- 


people are directly concerned, 
) such centralized authority. In 
type, the community can very 
he expected to meet the cost of 
For a study of the second 
wever, those interested must turn 
outside agency, such as an edu- 
foundation. 
knowledge may be gained by re- 
r by the fact-finding advances 


1 in the survey, but before it be- 


mes of general usefulness, a demonstra- 


ust be made. This process, how- 
s usually left to time’and chance. 
etimes an opportunity occurs to ex- 
1is casual and wasteful process. 


gie’s 


gifts to town libraries 
so much in the direct interest 
helped as a 
lemonstration that all communi- 
uld have adequate library build- 
and ean afford to maintain them. 


communities he 


IDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE READING 
ABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 

nt of Problem 
study individual differences in the 
g ability of college students with 
view of deriving suggestions for the 
Ernest M Iidividual Differ- 


Reading Ability of College Stu- 
Dissertation, University of 
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improvement of college teaching through 
greater individualization of instruction 
Method of Proceduré 

An intensive study was made of the 


individual differences in the reading abil- 
ity of 237 


dents. The research technique employed 


University of Missouri stu- 


was primarily that of test and measure- 
ment accompanied by the necessary sta- 
tistical procedures. 


Intelligence tests, 


vocabulary tests, standardized reading 
tests, and specially constructed reading 
tests based on material from educational 
psychology were given. 

The investigation centered around the 
study of (1) central tendencies and dis- 
tributions as determined by the scores 


(2) 


on the various tests, relationships 
as shown by correlations based on ability 
to read different types of material, and 
(3) reading ability as influenced by sex, 
age, social status, year in college, school 
or college enrollment, where the student 
first learned to read, early instruction in 
silent reading, and manner of spending 
leisure time as a child. 
Summary of Findings 

Extreme individual differences exist in 
the reading ability of college students 
These differences are great enough to de- 
mand individualization of instruction on 
the basis of reading ability. In a given 
time, the best reader in a group can do 
from four to six times as much as the 
poorest reader, while the average per- 
formance of the members of the highest 
fourth of the group is two and one-half 
times that of the lowest fourth. In other 
words, a two-hour reading assignment 
for the average member of the highest 
fourth is a five-hour assignment for the 
average member of the lowest fourth. 

The best readers in a course in educa- 
tional psychology are taxed to about 
fifty percent capacity for the most part, 
while the poorest readers are not only 
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working to full capacity, but are com- 
prehending only about twenty to thirty 
percent of the more difficult material and 
from fifty to sixty percent of the easier 
material. 

Intelligence has a close relationship to 
college reading ability and is a limiting 
factor in reading complex technical ma- 
terial. 

The correlations between the abilities 
to do different types of reading are 
fairly high, usually from .5 to .6, but 
they are low enough to show that reading 
as demanded in college is not a general 
ability acquired once and for all time, 
but that it is a fairly specific process de- 
pending on the type of material and the 
purpose of the reader. 

The reading ability of college stu- 
dents is fluenced slightly by sex, age, 
social status, ete. However, no one of 
these factors operating singly is of suffi- 
cient importance to necessitate differen- 
tiation of instruction on the basis of that 
factor alone. Since these different fac- 
tors may be combined in various ways, 
either counteracting or reénforeing each 
other, reading ability is a matter to be 
treated individually. 

Diagnostic reading tests, remedial in- 
struction in reading, and adapting read- 
ing assignments to individual differences 
are suggested as a partial solution to the 
problem. FE. M. ANDERSON 


Tiniversity of Missourt 


What Is a Corr VocasvLary? 

In the January, 1929, number of The 
Journal of Educational Research there 
appears a list of words under the title 
‘*4 Core Vocabulary for Elementary 
School Pupils.’" The method used in 
securing this vocabulary is described 
thus: 

1 Shar baugh. Cc. G., and Shambaugh, Olive 
I ‘A Core Vocabulary for Elementary 


School Pupils.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XIX, pp. 39-46 
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‘*The association method was used jp 
this study. Four hundred 
words were chosen, representing 
phases of the experience and environment 
of the elementary child. These words 
were arranged in eight lists of fifty 
words each. 

‘*The eight lists were submitted ¢ 
fifty students in each of the grades IV 
to VIII inclusive, who were selected fror 
eleven elementary schools in Califon 
and Oregon. The tests were given s 
that no one group of students res] 
to more than one list of stimulus words 
After each stimulus word, space was left 
for the student to write in four or 
words which he associated most closel; 
with the stimulus word.’’ 

Four thousand five hundred fifteen dif 
ferent words were found, 1309 of which 
were common to all grades (Grades IV 
to VIII). These 1309 words are sul 
mitted by the authors as : 
lary for elementary school pupils. 

Not only the method but the results 
of this experiment show that such a list 
cannot appropriately be named a ‘‘cor 


eral or even for the children who par 
ticipated in the test. The smal! number 
of pupils participating, and the rel 
tively small number of running words 
tan 


which were analyzed lead one 
the reliability of the list as a ‘‘ cor 
eabulary’’ for elementary school childret 
in general, but these defects are nots 
serious as those inherent in the method 


which was used. If an association test 3s 
to give an adequate measure of the 1 
eabulary of children at a given le 
must be elaborately and carefull 
planned. “Obviously much depends ¢ 
what particular four hundred words ar 


chosen and how associations are st 
lated. But no matter what list o 
ulus words is selected, the associat 
method as used in this experiment 1s 


stim 
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to secure a reliable picture of the 


lary of children at the given 


s, for in this method certain types 


+) 


ls are the following, which 


rds connectives, etc.) 
kely either not to appear at all or 
ear much less frequently than in 
ild’s actual working vocabulary. 


s the 


( pronouns, 


best way to illustrate the 
of the method 
lied by the authors is to examine 


association 


ings 


of 1309 words which they give as 


n to all grades and as constituting 


I have checked this list against 
ry studies including the 

Thorndike’s The Teacher’s 
Book, Horn’s A Basic Writing Vo- 
Mrs. Ernest Horn’s three 
tions of the vocabulary of children 


in- 


lergarten age, and the best-known 
rations of the vocabulary of chil- 


’s themes. 


et us now make the assumption that 


with frequency by 
five fre- 


year after year throughout the 


great 
used with great 
ntary school, and falling among the 
nd commonest words both in 
like’s A Teacher’s Word Book and 
rn’s A Basie Writing Vocabulary 
to appear in any core vocabulary 
ed for the elementary school. A 

imber of words which meet all of 
andards given above do not appear 

core vocabulary.’’ Among these 
are taken 
the letter 
a star are 


words beginning with 
The words preceded by 


er among the first one hundred words 


} 


e Thorndike list, or among the first 
indred words of the Horn list. 
another 
*any 


already 
always 
*as 
ask 


*at 


Notice, for example, the word all. All 
is in the first hundred of the Thorndike 
list, it is in the first hundred of the words 
most frequently used by adults in writ 
found Mrs. 
Horn’s investigation of the vocabulary 
It ii 


reported in every extensive investigation 


ing, it was 3826 times in 


of children of kindergarten age is 


in school. 


of the writing done by children 


Neithe r 
list 


other words of the 
left 
el 


wl nor any 


be 


for the 


out of a ‘‘core 


can 


al Ove 


vocabulary mentary school. 


There are hundreds of words used with 
high frequency by 
grade from I to VIIT and by adults, but 
appear this 
** It contains no pe 


que children in 


every 


which do not in ‘‘eore vo- 


sonal 


ifty 


eabulary. pro 


nouns and only words 


which are used most frequently in 


writing. 
On the other hand, 
in the ‘‘core vocal ulary’’ which, accord 


many words appear 


ing to the best evidence we have, 
the 


vocabulary 


not 


marginal 
ample, agate does 
the Thorndike list or 
Vocabulary. It 


easionally by kindergarten children, but 


in 


in 


is used 


Writing 
it is a low frequency word. It does not 
of the 


of the writing done by children in school. 


oceur it anv best known stu lie ~ 


is, only a marginal 


chil 
at 


In other wor it is not 
the 
but a very low 
It is therefore 


as a ‘‘core’’ 


vocal 


word in lary of young 


dren marginal word 


that. impossible to re 
gard it 
This 
place for the association method « 
On the 
technic will have an important place in 
the of the future. 
the method must be very carefully 
planned the of known facts 


about vocabularies and vocabulary re 


word. 


does not mean is no 
f study 
ing vocabularies, contrary this 


vocabulary research 


in light 
search if it is to yield reliable or useful 
results. ERNEST Horn 


State University of Iowa 
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ATTITUDE AS A FACTOR OF SCHOLASTIC 
Scccess In 


The purpose of this investigation was 


to ascertain: 1) The significance of at 
titudes as factors of scholastic suecess in 
college ; 2 What attitudes are con 
ducive to success; (3) What ones are in 


mical to success: +) Their relation to 
other factors of scholastic success. After 
careful examination of previous studies, 
the investigator selected the following 
factors for investigation: (1) general 
intelligence, (2 revious subject-matter 
preparation, reading ability, (4) 
study habits, (5) attitudes. Of the last 
mentioned, five were selected for study: 
(1) ambitious-indifferent, (2) cheerful 
despondent, (3)  evaluative-non-evalua 
tive, (4) persevering-vacillating, (5) self 
eonfident-dependent. Various measuring 
instruments for these several factors 
were either adopted or developed by the 
investigator Two groups of students 
were involved, 260 students of elem ntary 
edueational psych logy, and 113 students 


of the technique of teaching in high 


Although the study had certain de- 
cided limitations, yet the methods of ob 
taining them were safeguarded in such 
ways as to give one enough confidence in 
the validity and reliability of the data 
to believe that conclusions based upon 
them are worthy of careful consideration 
and tentative acceptance. Furthermore, 
the data possess certain characteristics, 
such as consistency, which confirm this 
belief. On the other hand, the objects of 
this study are by no means removed from 
the field of controversy. We must still 
forego the pleasures of statistical cer- 
tainty in this as well as in many other 
fields. 

'Herriott, M. E Attitudes as Factora of 


College Success Doctor's Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1929 


major factors of scholastic success 
1) previous preparation, (2) gi 


intelligence, (3) study habits, (4) « 
ative-non-evaluative attitude, (5) 
severing-vacillating attitude, 6 
confident-dependent attitude. Th: 
five are related to success in a ] 
way; that is, a high score or ratir 


any of them is indicative of success 


though the evidence is less convincing 


the self-confident-dependent attitud 


The investigator concluded that 


the 


Al 


thar 


for the other five factors, it appears that 


this attitude is related to success 
negative way. 


The author further coneludes that 


4a 


doubtful whether another investig 


along the same or similar lines wou 
profitable at the present time, even 
possible refinements in technique 


effected. When traits of character and 


other ‘‘non-intellectual’’ factors 


been more satisfactorily 


har 


diffe rentiated 


and described than at present, adequate 
measuring instruments developed, ar 
valid statistical techniques devised, s 
an investigation should be earnest! 
undertaken. At present, the most urgent 
need is to fill these vital gaps in th 
foundation of our science of educatior 
M. E. Hererorr 
Public Schools, Los Angeles 
THE CREATIVE VERStS THE TRADI ‘ 
METHODS OF TEACHING ELECTRICIT 
This study was made to determine the 
relative effectiveness of two methods of 
teaching electricity, namely, the Tradi 
tional, (or the assignment, laborator 
recitation plan) and the Creative Met} 
(a modified form of the differentiated 


assignment). In the latter meth 


definite time was set aside for laborator' 


work, but the students were permitted 


to work with the apparatus wheneve 
desired. 


ther 
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of equal ability were estab- { comparison of the two groupe 
Final 

spon the basis of scores made on Te Test — 
man Group Test of Mental Abil Obtained Difference 5.3 11.7 

Probable Error Dif 
the Stanford Achievement Test,  ferenc 3 3.96 3.98 
Cc cal tio 2 © 

made in science classes. ritical hati : 1.34 2.93 
experiment lasted for a period of If a close analysis is made of the ma- 

an is rnis ; > prec » tahie 
e weeks. The Iowa Physics Test on terial furnished in the preceding table it 
tricity were given both as pre-tests will be noticed that there was almost no 
lifferenee whatever in the knowl dge of 


al tests. All conclusions were 


leet ic t roups snowe 
ypon the results shown in these l€¢tricity which the two groups showed 


The element most closely observed at the beginning of the experiment. It 


appeared, however, that the group using 


of the improvement made. 
the Creative Method made the greater 


following table is given to show 
} mproveme! A atio of 2.9 
results as they appeared on one form improvement. A critical ratio of 2.93, 


he r ntl arce > 
lowa Tests. nowever, imcienti to be 
considered 

ar uy 
Pre Test Final Test 
Form = Form 2 Improx Mondovi, Wisconsi 
1 76.5 
THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL ATHLETIO 
3 


68 
68 ABILITY IN COLLEGE MEN’? 
6 66.5 
65.! 


It was the concern of this study to set 


53.! 
455 


up a battery of tests which can be used 


to classify college men according to their 
big-muscle efficiency and to diagnose 
their weaknesses. The following guiding 


4 
4 
6 


© - 


principles were used in the selection of 
such a_ battery: (1) Administrative 


Pre Yin Improve. Simplicity; (2) Reliability and objec 


Test ment tivity of individual tests; (3) The in 
Arithmetic Mean 18.76 
Standard Deviation 6.33 9.9% 7 cluding of all elements of general ath- 
— —_ cies letic ability in the final battery; (4) A 
B. Creative Group high correlation of the final battery with 
Student Pre Test Final Test Tai 
Number Form 1 Form 2 Improvement 4 reliable criterion; (5) Weighting of 
4 7° . . 
— 67.9 the sub-tests to give the highest possible 
correlation with the criterion. 
The composite judgment of fifty-six 
representative physical educators was 
used to formulate the general skills and 


a 
on 
on 


a 
w 


@trengths or elements which contribute 
to general athletic ability. Forty-one 
tests were grouped under the seven ele- 
ments of general athletic ability and ree- 
ords secured from two hundred thirteen 


Ce 


© Cc 


Pre Improves men. These records were reduced to 
Test ment 

Arithmetic Mean 17.57 : 42.5 Abstract of a doctorate dissertation pre- 

Standard Deviation 5.25 12.98 sented by Frederick W. Cozens to the Gradnu- 

E. Average 88 2.18 ate School, University of Oregon, July, 1928 
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comparable measures in each test by 


A composite 


the seven el nts. This composite score 
was then used as an objective figure for 
c son wit arious criteria for es 
tablishing validity 
Four facts point to the validity of the 
site score as & measure f general 
t ibility 1) it is mad p of 
the s rate elements of general athletic 
al s set up by « petent judges in 
the field of physical education; (2) two 
previous studies’ in the field of physical 
tests have used a mposite score on a 


short battery of athletic ability tests as 


eria for establishing the 


val ty of tests (3) a high coefficient 
é correlation (.936) exists between the 
judgment of University instructors as to 
ability and the composite score; (4) ath- 


letes secure such a high composite score 
that only three men out of one hundred 
ected college group ever attain 
the mean score of the athletes. 

nethod of successive approxi 
mations was taken as a means of deter 
mining optimum weights for a battery of 


tests which would have the highest mul- 


tiple correlation with the criterion. The 
battery found to correlate highest with 
the criterion score consists of the follow- 
ing events with their T-Secore multipliers 
or weights: Dip (.6); Baseball Throw 
for Distanee (1.5); Football Punt for 
Distance (1.0); Standing 
(1.0); Quarter-mile Run (1.2); 
Dive (.7); Dodging (1.0). This battery 


vielded a multiple correlation coefficient 


Jump 


Long 


of .9708 with the criterion and a standard 
error of estimate of true ability of only 
twenty-one percent of the standard de- 


viation of the criterion score distribution. 


Rogers, F 
the of 


Also Brace, D. K 


R. Physical Capacity Testa in 
Physical Education. 
Measuring Motor Ability 


[ Vol. 19, N 4 


The battery reliability coefficient is .9¢68 
Because of the fact that the batters 


of tests measures fundamental big-n 


for classifying students physically as 
perior, above v ore 

average, and inferior, and is very hel 

to the instructor in grouping his st 3 
for teaching purposes. A review of 
T-Seores made in each test immediate! 
gives the examiner a picture of tl 


cal weaknesses of the student so t} it 


battery serves as an index for the pr 
scription of physical activity T pat 
tery may therefore be used for diagnosis 


as well as classification. 
FREDERICK W. Cozens 


University of Calsfornia at Los A 3 


RELATION OF EFFICIENCY To Ex 
AND AGE AMONG ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 
An investigation was made to deter 
mine the relation of teacher efficier 


teacher experience and teacher ag 


elementary teachers. It was tl 

the investigation to answer the following 
questions: Does te aching experience re 
sult in greater teaching efficiency? If s 


how much? Does the age of a teacher 
affect teacher efficiency positively or neg 
atively and, if so, to what degree? This 
paper gives the results of the nvresti 
gation.’ 

The validity of the results of the study 


depends upon three factors, namely, the 
validity of the criterion for teacher effi 
ciency which was used, the procedure 
utilized in securing the data, and the 
method of handling the data. 

1The study described here is part of an ex 


tensive investigation which was made t te 
termine the various factors of teacher ability 


Funds for the extensive investication were fur 
nished by the Bureau of Public Per nel Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C The schools 
and superintendents codperating in the study 
are duly acknowledged in a report published 


in the official organ of the Bureau of P 
Personnel Administration 
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CRITI 


used in 


ney was the Professional 


mentary Teachers’ Aptitude, 
F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, 
l, and J. E. Bathurst. An 


ly had been previously made 


the predictability or validity 


ts relative to elementary teach 


study showed that the tests pre 


*y among elementary 
hen based upon the judgments 
t ents and supervisors who 
lly observed the teaching effi- 


each teacher judged for at 


1 year to a much higher 


the prediction of the weight- 
factors as grades in high 
: s in college courses other 
fessional, grades in professional 


No. of 
, Test Name Items 
nal Jodement 28 
ar ice of Teaching 85 
g Con ensior 25 
Inforn I 2 
Class Manacement 55 
Informati 
ene n practice teaching, 
t intelligence, and physique, as 


Whitney’s study.2 According 


ly, the multiple correlation of 


factors with teacher efficiency 


28s Teacher efficiency’ was deter- 
officials. 


ation of the tests used in this 


igments of school 


@? th teacher efficiency as judged by 
superintendents and supervisors, as de- 
scribed above, is .5. This coefficient of 


n is quite significant when com- 
pared with the coefficient found by Whit- 


n tween the measurable products of 
é tional institutions and teacher effi- 
and when the low standard devia- 
f the rankings of the teachers and 
f the seores on the tests are considered. 
The reliability of the tests used in this 


study is .&. 


*Whitney, F. L “Predicting of Teaching 
Journal of Educational Research, 
May, 1923), 420-428 


NEWS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


determining 


PROCEDURE 
The Professional Tests for Elementary 
Teachers were given to teachers of fifteen 
school systems which were located in ten 


states. The schools or school selected in 


each state were considered typical of the 
schools in that state. Both large and small 
school systems were represented in this 


study. The tests were given to from 30 


to 40 teachers in each school system. This 
was considered a samp] 
hat school system. Since the 


ng of the 


tests used had been previously standard- 
standard method of administer- 


ing the tests was used in all school 


systems 
The following table gives in brief the 


nature of the tests used. As standard- 


ized, the six tests compose one test 


How Score is 
1s Determined 
Rights 
Rights minus wrongs 


aried Re se Richts 

t 

Multiple Response Right 
r'rne-false Rights minus wrongs 
True-false Rights minus wrongs 


Due to the failure on the part of some 


of the teachers either to give their age 
or the number of vears of teaching ex- 
leaflets had to 
be discarded. After this sifting process 
three test leaflets remained. 


The standard method of scoring the tests 


per ence, some 
hundred 
was used. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
The total 
range (R), mean number of cases 
(N), (S.D.) of 


the distributions of age in years, experi- 


following table shows the 
(M), 
and standard deviation 
ence in years, and scores on the tests, of 


the teachers. 


R M N 8.D 
Age 46 37.3 300 8.70 
Fixp 43 17.2 300 7.74 
Scores 154 122.2 300 27.50 


It will be observed that the total range, 
the mean, and the number of cases are 
sufficiently large to give significance to 
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The size of the 


standard deviations is also significant in 


the result obtained. 


that they are sufficiently large to result 
in a high correlation if relationship exists 
between the distributions. 

The 


zero 


table gives the various 
coefficients, the 


following 
order yrrelation 
probable error of each coefficient of cor- 
relation, and the various partial correla- 


tion coefficients. 
Age 


Reore 03 
Exp 869 
It will be observed that the coefficient 


relat ion 


of cor between experience and 
score is less than twice its probable error. 
A coefficient of correlation must be three 
times its probable error and ought to be 
five times its probable error to be signifi- 
cant. This coefficient therefore means 
that 
after the first year has no relationship to 
the efficiency of a teacher. The coefficient 
of correlation between age and score is 
—.03. 


coefficient is less than its probable error. 


the teaching experience of a teacher 


This is not significant since this 


This means that the age of a teacher has 
no relationship to the efficiency of 4 
teacher. A high positive correlation be- 
tween age and experience is, of course, to 
be expected. It is .869. 

The casual relationship with which we 
are most concerned may be determined by 
the technique of partial correlation. It 


will be observed that when the factor of 


EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH | Vol. 19, No.4 
experience is held constant the correla- 
tion between age and score is —.171. Thig 
coefficient is 4.5 times its probable error, 
This correlation is thus of very little sig- 


nificance. 


It may point to the possibility 


that the older a teacher is the less effi- 
cient she or he is. When score is kept 
constant the correlation between age and 
experience remains high, which is to be 


expected, for a certain minimum age limit 


Exp Score Age 
out out out 


+ 039 - 171 888 17 


+ O11 
is always required for certification. The 
correlation between score and experience 
when the factor of age is kept constant is 
seen to be slightly higher than the zero 
order correlation. It is .178. This co- 
efficient is slightly more than 4.5 times its 
is therefore of 


probable error. It very 


little significance. In other words, the 
relation between teacher experience and 
teacher efficiency is slight. 

By way of summary, this study shows 
that teacher efficiency decreases slightly 
with age and increases slightly with ex- 
The decrease due to age and 
the increase due to experience are 80 


perience. 


slight as to be practically negligible. The 
study would suggest that we must look 
for factors other than age and teaching 
experience if we would find those which 
constitute teacher efficiency. 
J. E. BATHURST 

Bureauof Public Personne? Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
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